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| THE CONTEMPLATED AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AND MODEL FARM. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 

Genruemew :—Having read in the daily rs 
the synopsis ofa bill entitled, ‘An Act to. Estab- 
lish aug Endow an Agricultural College in the 
State of Maryland,’”’ and<feeling a warm interest 
in ie, canny pais ibe - a a 
my views on the § t, ing that many o 

S tleaion from different caliewe of the State may 
- De induced to do the same. In a matter involving 
k a number of nice details there will of course 
"bea great variety of opinion, but in order to form 
F idea of the kind of institution most likely to 
a the wants ks maceahale nS free and can- 
_ did expression of opinion from all its different sec- 
I tions, would I think be advisable. 







Let run his eye along the map from the 
pe way Serene: See to Youg eny 
rar the western boundary of y, and 


I ving his. own fireside, he may be con- 

vinced of the fact thatthe State we inhabit, presents 
a great diversity of soil, climate and local charac- 
teristics.. Here we have as many as five distinctly 
marked belts or tracts, differing in geological fea- 
tures ; first the low alluvial tract su to have 
been of submarine origin called the Atlantic plain ; 
then the Atlantic Slope extending from the head of 
tide-water to the foot of the first chain of moun- 
tains ; thirdly, these non-fossiliferous mountains, 
| including the Catoctin and the Blue Ridge ; fourth- 
| ly, the bituminous coal regions still f 






| tending from the level of the sea to an elevation of 
| 2500. feet, is inhabited by descendants from the 
| English, the German and other nations, all vary- 
_ ing in thein habits, their wants and their degrees 


of culture, a ae { 

Within this too tay be fourlll every pos- 
sible species of landholder and almost every con- 
ceiyable variety of the ’“agricola.”’ The 

| honest and wérking delver,of his own soil 
_|-with his own t oldér who in 








the 
ts of supervision 


his oversee mtal farmer ever in 
search of the new ye farmer, @ con- 
tented follower ctical ry 
the | ‘ tive type 


+| For eight years I 


{ T happen to have my residence on what geo- 
'graphers have called the Atlantic Slope. My 
as on it an abundance of iron ore and limestone, 
the surface of the land is undulating, and ey 
hill-top commands a fine view of the Catoctin 
mountains, the nearest point of which is between 
eight and twenty ‘miles. A ri of hills of 
‘moderate elevation extends parallel to these moun- 
tains and furnishes me with the necessary wood- 
land. The waters which arise from or flow 
my lands, after often changing their names, em 
into Potomac ; they have a rapid descent and are 
seldom affected very materially by the i Ni 
The elevation is higher than the foot of the first 
chain of mountains to west, and of course sey- 
eral hundred feet above tle-water level to the east. 
From thesé data you will at once see that the 
' climate must be healthful and bracing. My neigh- 


bors are principally of German descent, and if 
uestioned on subject will generally tell you 
eir forefathers came from Pennsylvania. They 


| dotight in large red barns with 
ey 
the Jargest that can be 
tremely thrifty, honest «a 
out 


s windows ; 
fer horses to mules, and like the fattest and 
rocured ; they are ex- 
industrious, and with- 
ing or writing much’ on the t of 
farming are perhaps among the best farmers in the 
whole e. 

For myself, I was educated for one of the learn- 
ed professions, and for this reason have never been 
able to attain that practical proficiency in Agri- 
culture which is seco by those me. 

ave been residing as proprietor 
upon my paternal acres and shall, y> 
here the remainder of mydays. Heretofore thave 
empl the services of a tenant, with whom I 
have divided eaty the proceeds of the farm, he 
being at the whole labor-and ex » except be- 
ing required to furnish but half the seed. I am 
about making an alteration in this system, and 
reserving the larger portion of my farm for pastur- 
age, Llet out a few fields every year to be worked 
on the shares. By this plan 1 hope ombine in. 
some measure the advantages of grazing with those 
of tillage, the one, enabling me to some- 
thing by. the sale of cattle and horses, be other 
furnishing grain for home consumption, and also a 
portion for sale. - By this means too all those little 
causes of collision are avoided, which almost in- 
evitably arise where landlord and tenant- live on 
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the same farm, and, what is a matter of some 
importance, I secure the whole of my pasture-land 
fer the benefit of my own stock. A very small 
on I intend to farm myself. This mode of life 
ig easy and independent, though I am conscious 
that under a different system more money might 
be realized from the same number of acres. But 
hired labor being extremely expensive and slave 
roperty very precarious, it seems to be the system 
best adapted to my present circumstances and ca- 
pabilities. It is only necessary to add that I have 
two sons, both of whom may possibly become cul- 
tivators of the soil, to enable you to see why I take 
so warm an interest in the contemplated Agricul- 
tural College. 

I shall er without further preface give 
you my ideas on this important subject. They are 
only those of an humble unit among many thous- 
ands, and as such, may stand for as much as they 
are worth. Ofcourse they can be given only in 
extreme outline. 

The College then in my opinion should combine 
some of the features of a manual labor school with 
all the advantages of an institution of science. 
The Model farm on which it is to be located will 
efford ample opportunites for accomplishing this 
two-fold object. It might be cultivated in part at 
least by the Rapts under the supervision of the 
professors and board of Trustees. Inthe same way 
that cadets are exercised in their military evolu- 
tions at West Point, and the students in our Naval 
Schools are trained to practical navigation by ex- 
cursions on the water, the young and growing 
farmer might be taught to plough, to mow, to stack, 
and to cradle. A practical workman might ac- 
company and guide them in these manual 
and premiums might be a@arded to the most skill- 
ful. This would give them a Pg advantage in 
after life, for no. man can judge of.aday’s work 
on a farm, or properly direct its progress, so well 
as he who is pea of performing it with his own 


Besides, consider for a moment the physical 
attendant upon such acourse. For m 
part, I should like the muscles of my son as we 
as his brain to be exercised, confident that under 
proper management, any increase of strength in 
the volume of the one, would only be adding to the 
owers and capabilities of the other. I shouldlike 
Fim to be trained not only to analyse the soil, but 
also to master it by the aid of a strong will and vig- 
oroussinews. Ihave been told that in the military 
system of Prussia, even the sons of the King are 
required at first to curry their own horses and to 
do all the duties of a common soldier. What sys- 
tem of callisthenics could be adopted, so. well 
calculated to broaden the chest, invigorate the 
muscles, strengthen the lungs, and establish the 
constitution, as the varied and manly labors of a 
farm. Ishould like my son not only to be able to 
curry his own horse, but to bleed him, to shoe him, 
ter him when fractious, and to cure him 
when . 
The more practical the system of instruction the 
better, Ideas should be conveyed to the brain 
not only through the medium of words, but the 
objects themselves be presented to the taste, touch, 
smell, ear, and sight of the learner. He should 
be ‘to make and record dail 
on the signs of the weather, the direction of the 
winds, a of the clouds, and how to con- 
sult to advantage the thermometer, the barometer, 


— 
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and the hygrometer. He should be brought daily 
into close and loving communion with: nature. 
And in pursuance of this object, early rising should 
become a fixed part of the system. The young 
cheek of the learner should often be moistened by 
the early dews of the morning. He should often 
inhale the aroma from the fresh-turned sod.— 
There might be a hospital for diseased animals, 
where the lecturer on the veterinary art might il- 
lustrate his principles by an appeal to nature her- 
self. The lecturer on botany should have before 
him living flowers fresh-gathered from the field, 
the garden, and the greenhouse. The professor 
of geology should have power to dig as deep as he 
chose below the surface_ so as to bring to view all 
the underlaying strata. And for obtaining an ex- 
tended insight into the geological formation of the 
whole State, what more delightful plan could be 
devised than an annual excursion on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad? Here the labors of the engi- 
neer have opened a broad vista for the eyes of the 
observer, and the band of youthful and happy 
brother-farmers might be wafted as if by magic 
from the level of the salt wave which rolls up from 
the Atlantic, to the fresh well-heads and tumblin 

torrents which pour down toward the Gulf o 
Mexico. : 

An Agricultural College, judicious nized, 
generously endowed, ond with a Ded. of Trustees 
to be presided over by the Governor of the State! 
Here if any where, an enthusiast for the improve- 
ment of his race might be permitted to indulge his 
feelings without incurring the charge of extrava- 

nce. My word for it, gentlemen, ifin such an 
institution your sons become good and strong 
‘armers, they will very certainly become at the 
same time good and strong men. Not only far- 
mers therefore should be called upon to contribute 
to this great object, but merchants, capitalists, and 
all who feel interested in the oe of oeren A 

It would be a proud boast for Maryland, should 
she be the first to organize such an institution on 
a proper basis. Her example would soon be fol- 
lowed by all her sister States. And if Con ) 
in accordance with the views of General Wash- 
ington, would make a liberal po riation for a 

ge, 


United States Agricultural and Model 
Farm, then edged would the Farmer begin to feel 
his true tion in the community, and the Union 


be consolidated by bands stronger than those of 
iron. This would form the keystone to the t 
Agricultural arch. The whole scheme would be 
in beautiful analogy with the political features of 
our government. And as the Governor of each 
State might preside over the board of the State 
institution, so the President would naturally be at 
the head of the councils of the other. Might not 
one of the objects of the United States Co. be 
to educate fessors for those of the several 
States? And asall information would have a natu- 
ral tendency to flow towards the centre, so from 
that same centre it would be radiated with rapidity 
to the most distant extremities. We should thus 
have a grand system of affiliated institutions, all 


looking to and arownd one common body, each in- 
dependent and and yet all lovingly 
attracted to each « ,and to the common centre, 


and each supplied from this common source, with 
instructors, with a knowledge of the latest discov- 
eries and inventions, with rare seeds and plants 
imported from distant lands, and + nn ng ter 
in one harmonious and mutually improving broth- 
erhood. A Western Snore Farmer 
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PRICE OF LABOUR AND LAND—CHEAP HOUSES. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

ably to promise, 1 send 00 a second arti- 
cle on the Year-Book of Agriculture. 

Where land is cheap, the price of labour must be 
high ; and so long as Government pursues its pre- 
sent policy—that of throwing into market annual- 
ly such large tracts of land, at an almost nominal 
rate—this state of things must rather increase than 
diminish. Even if Government were to cha 
that policy, it is doubtful whether its effects would 
be felt materially for a long period., It may well 
be asked if higher interests would not be subser- 
ved by restricting the sales, or elevating the price 
of public lands? ,If it be. more profitable for a 
farmer to cultivate well a few acres, one would 
think that it would be more advantageous for the 
country if the Government would do what is in 
its power, to avoid adding to the already vast 
tracts of uncultivated land in the market. Seven 
acres was thought to be a sufficient estate, under 
the Roman empire ; ana how long a time would 
elapse before that part of our country, already 
surveyed and sparsely settled, would come to be 
properly tilled, even calculating the unparalleled 
increase of population by birth andemigration. At 
the perort period, the employment of free labour 
by farmers is becoming almost impossible. In 
some parts of the country to labour is already con- 
sidered a disgrace. Hence the substitution of the 
word ‘‘help,’’ for that of labour or service. Not- 
withstanding the exorbitant price given for the 
work of all classes of mechanics, the supply is not 
equal to the demand of a rapidly increasing popu- 
lation. The number of buildings that are being 
annually constructed is .truly,enormous, and this 
is mainly done by contract, because those who 
make it their business find it more to their profit 
to do so, and are in a position to enforce their will 
on their gmplozore- Not satisfied with a large 

ice for an honest bi Ae labour, the contractor 

ows that he can, realize infinitely more money 
and arrive at fortune much more rapidly, under 
the system of contract; which means, in plain 
terms, that the contractor charges most frequent] 
not less than double for the hands he employs an 
the amount he pays to each, and levies a per cent- 
age as heayy as will be borne, on each brick, nail, 
_and foot of timber that enters into the building, 
or that he furnishes. The Hand-Book contains an 
account of a new method of building ‘stone 
heuses,’’ which promises many and decided advan- 
tages over other materials now in use. 
r Ball, of Massachusetts, says as follows : 

** Last year (1854) a stone machine-shop, 400 
feet long, 40 feet wide, and two stories high, with 
walls 21 inches thick, was built in Worcester, of a 
kind of slate, in the following manner: The en- 
tire mass of. stone blasted from the ledge, was car- 
ried to the building, the nature of the = being 
such that a very large portion of the stone obtain- 
ed by blasting was in small pieces ; into the mor- 
tar, which was made of lime and sand, were put, 
and intimately mixed with it, all the small chips 
and fragments. All the larger stones were reser- 
ved for the process of filling in. The walls were 
made by filling the mortar into boxes, made by pla- 
cing planks outside and inside of the wall, a dis- 
tance apart of the desired thickness of the. wall. 
These planks are kept in their places by plumb 
straight-edges of sufficient strength, placed and 
fastened upon the outside of the planks. When 





the planks have been thus properly disposed in 
their places, to a height of three or four feet above 
the foundation, the mortar, in a very plastic state, 
is brought from the mortar beds in bake, and pour- 
ed ane sy space bormens, Ne arya ig aga this 
soft, yielding mass, were disposed all the r 
stones, in such a manner as to make the Sairese 
solid mass of mortar and stone. These processes 
of alternately filling with mortar and larger stor es 
are repeated until the mould is full. 

‘‘The mould or planks, forming the wall, are al- 
lowed to remain upon the walls until the morta: 
has set—say 24 hours or more, according to the 
quality of the mortar ; and are then removed and 
re-set, and all the foregoing operations repeated, 
until the walls of the building are completed. The 
windows and door frames are made and set in the 
same manner as they are for brick buildings ; over 
the doors and windows is put a wood or stone lin- 
tel, to hold the pressure of the wall until it is dry. 
Care is to be taken in placing all of the stone 
around the windows and doors, to have them per- 
manently fixed in their places, so as to have a solid 
jam. The flooring timbers are placed and anchored 
into the walls in the same manner.as they are in 
brick buildings. As this kind of wallis somewhat 
uneven for the reception of the flooring timber, a 
piece of igen say 24 yA inches, should be 

laced and levelled upon walls and be firmly 
dded with mortar to receive the joists and other 
flooring timber. The exterior of buildings con- 
structed as above can be finished, if desired, with 
either ‘‘stucco”’ or mastic, and the expense of the 
whole stated to be not far from the cost of com- 
mon wooden dwellings, or from $1 25 to $1 50 the 
square yard of the wall all finished,’’ &c. 

Mr. Fowler, of New York, has, in a smali vol- 
ume called ‘* tomes for All,’ published his expe- 
rience upon the same subject ; and really build- 
ing, as he describes it, is no longer formidable to 
the lightest purse. By pursuing the method de- 
scribed, any man with practical good sense, and 
with day labourers, such as we have them, (even 
the Irish,) may construct, without the aid of con- 
tractors, architects, or undertakers of any descrip- 
tion, at a comparatively small cost. The concrete 
mortar has many decided advantages. /A wall of 
that material makes a durable and comfortable 
house ; warm in winter, and the reverse in sum- 
mer. It offers advantages in the construction of 
chimneys, or rather dispenses with the necessity 
for their seperate construction. 

For ducts, of all kinds, for smoke, ventilation, 
water, &c., may be carried up with and in the wall, 
without adding to the cost, and are as efficient as 
any other. e cost of the material is smallthe 
principal item being for. lime, (refuse lime such 
as is usually rejected at the kilns, would appear to 
answer as well asthe best). Mr. Fowler says that 
one part of such lime, to thirty of gravel, sand 
and stone, is all that is aga all that he 
uséd in his dwelling, which is feet in circum- 
ference and several stories high. He advocates 
the octagonal form of building over all others, not 
only for solidity and convenience and elegance of 
division, but for economy of space inclosed. For 
instance, a house, say 16 b , Willrequire a well 
112 feet in circumference, inclosing a space of 644 
square feet, whilst an octagon of 14 feet side gives 
precisely the same amount of wall which in this 
instance incloses 1054 square feet. ‘These are 
— and palpable advantages not to be under- 
rated. 
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This material has been adopted in different parts 
of the country where gavel is common and other 
material scarce. In Washington City the founda- 
tions of some of the public buildings have been 
made with concrete. Doubtless there, no econo- 
my has been considered, and its employment is a 
proof of its advantages. I have understood that in 
those constructions hydraulic cement has, at least, 
been partially used instead of lime. That material 
is more costly, and I am somewhat in doubt about 
the utility of its employment. It is thought that 
hydraulic cement resists the corrosive action of 
time, which in some instances may be the case ; 
but the difference cannot be very marked. For 
the only difference between a limestone, which on 
calcination will yield hydraulic cement, and an 
ordinary limestone, is, that the first variety is ob- 
tained from limestone which yields, on being treat- 
ed by an acid, some 25 to 30 per cent. of insoluble 
residuum ; = silicate of alumine, &c.;) a lime- 
stone containing that amount of insoluble matter, 
will give what is termed an eminently hydraulic 
cement, becoming hard when immersed in water, 
in 24 to 36 hours. Such limestones are common 
in our limestone formations, in the valley of Vir- 
ginia and elsewhere. I have analyzed specimens 
rom various localities, for the purpose of detect- 
ing these qualities ; and they are by no means un- 
common. A knowledge of their composition has 
led to the formation of hydraulic cement by the 
admixture or addition of sand or the proportions 
of the materials found in the natural cement, and 
those thus manufactured are considered equal to 
any other. It is a question, in my mind, whether 
mortars made of ordinary lime and a certain pro- 
portion of sand do not possess, when once hard, 
all the properties attributed to hydraulic cements. 
I have strong doubts whether the Romans had any 
knowledge of natural hydraulic cements. The 
durability of their monuments is no argument ; 
for who has not seen and remarked the greater du- 
rability of epee mortar in ruins in Europe, over 
the stone and brick material, to bind and solidif: 
which the mortar was used? I have seen in suc 
buildings the mortar standing out in relief, having 
resisted the corrosions of time, whilst the other 
material was worn away. I have examined chemi- 
cally many mortars, and conclude they often have 
really all the advantages of hydraulic cements. 

With this digression I return to the concrete 
wall. One of the disadvantages of all solid walls 
is the condensation of humidity on the inside, with 
its train of evil consequences. Mr. Fowler meets 
that objection by denying that his house has any 
such inconvenience. He admits that his wall is 
somewhat porous, and that may be a preventive.— 
The opinion prevails, and it cannot be denied, 
that all cool bodies, when exposed to the atmos- 
phere when in a certain 2 ear condition, 
must naturally condense humidity; to avoid the 
ill effects of which solid walls are lathed and plas- 
tered, which adds considerably to the cost of con- 
struction. I am informed that buildings have been 
erected in parts of the country, which, whilst they 
have all the advantages of the simple solid concrete 
wall in economy, &c., have some decided advanta- 

s over it, dispensing with the lathing and plaster- 
ng, and perhaps possessing some other meriis 
which that does not. I mean bricks of concrete. 
Thus, bricks formed of lime and gravel and made 
in moulds, each mould being 18 inches long, 9 
inches wide and 4} inches thick, would give a 
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mass eight times as large as the ordinary burnt 
brick. They are made with great care, by shov- 
elling the mortar into the forms, which are struck 
off as you would grain from a half bushel. The 
soon set, when they may be turned out to dry. A 
gravel bank near any stream is a fit place for their 
manufacture, and any common labourer is equal to 
the task. wy! need but to dry and require no 
burning, and their size permits them to be laid 
with great expedition. By constructing a wall 18 
inches thick, with a vacant space in the centre, or 
rather two walls—one, the outside 9 inches thick 
and the inner wall 5} inches, leaving an interior 
vacant space of 4} inches, the two walls being tied 
together, at intervals, by the brick laid le wise 
across—you inclose 4} inches of air, one of the 
best non-conductors. The hollow wall enables 
ou also to run doors and windows into the wall, 
instead of hinging them, with other advantages 
over the concrete wall. Mr. Fowler,in speaking of 
the cost of constructing the solid concrete wall,says 
that such a wall may be put up cheaper than it 
would cost to clap-board the same. . GC. 
Prince George’s Co., Md., Feb. 13, 1856. 








SCARCITY OF LABOUR—FREE TRADE. 


Severn Sipe, Anne Arundel County, 
February 14, 1856. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer. 


Gentlemen :—The suffering caused among the 
laboring classes in our cities, by the severity of the 
weather and the suspension of business for so 
many weeks, is, according to the newspapers, at 
this time most lamentable. Will not these dis- 
tressed people learn from this cruel experience a 
lesson of wisdom ; viz: that their most certain 
dependence for bread and the comforts and conve- 
niences of life, is in the Earth—that nursing mother 
of usall? Let them seek homes and employment 
in the country, where, with ordinary industry, they 
will be independent of the trials and vicissitudes 
which now encompass them—starving and freezing 
their bodies, tormenting their minds, and too often 
wounding and crushing out the finest sensibilities 
of the heart. We have here in Anne Arundel 
thousands of uncultivated acres, upon which they 
could expend their labor most profitably. If un- 
able to purchase, they could rent farms upon fa- 
vorable terms ; for, considering the present unpro- 
ductive condition of the land and of their own 
labor, almost any terms for the employment of 
both must be mutually advantageous to landlord 
and tenant. I may state here that I have land ca- 

able of producing food crops, which has been 
fale for years and still remains unprofitable, for the 
sole reason that I have no labor to expend upon it. 
This I would lease to honest and industrious men, 
free of tax and with ample house-bote, fire-bote and 
Sence-bote, (as the old law books term it,) fora 
share of the crops. 

But while there come out to us from the cities 
these mournful complaints of high prices, want of 
work and their attendant train of evils, we in the 
country are suffering no little inconvenience from 
a scarcity of labor, Ihave never before experi- 


enced so much difficulty in obtaining farm hands. 
Slaves are no longer to be hired; their owners 
generally preferring—in the present condition of 
the grain and tobacco markets—to make larger 
crops, and in some instances to bay or rent land, 
rather than hire out any supernumerary servants. 
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Our free black population has of Jate been rapidly 
diminishing,—seeking the atmosphere of towns as 
more congenial to their indolent habits,—and the 
worthless few who remain, unless hard pressed by 
their necessities, will not work for less money than 
would be required (as facetious Tom Hood says) 
“* to ’em.”’ 

City laborers who seek employment in the coun- 
try frequently commit the mistake of demanding 
city wages ; and which are entirely incompatible 
with proper farm economy, except upon such 
occasions as harvest, &c. hey never forget to 
tell us that they are accustomed to receive $1 ye 
day, but they seem ‘to be totally oblivious of the 
fact that in the cities they are idle, and see in 
debt, during many months of the r. en 
will they learn that steady empléynient, with 
board and half these wages in the country, will 
make them richer, better, and more healthy men? 

I have perused with much pleasure Mr. Calvert’s 
Frederick speech, published in the Farmer of Feb- 
ruary; and, while I admire the candor and pro- 

riety of the remarks with which you accompany 
it, I particularly regret, Messrs. Editors, that you 
cannot advocate ‘ the views he so earnestly sets 
forth on the subject of a tariff.”” With equal 
frankness, but with a much less influential pen, I 
beg Jeave to express my approbation of that ad- 
dress in all its parts,—ab ovo usque ad mala. I also 
was attached to that political party which, through 
so many eventful years, battled for a Protective 


Teriff; and though I remained with that party un-) 
til, striking like a full freighted vessel upon a hid- | 
den rock in mid-ocean, it sank—all sails and colors | 


Bot the bosom of a tranquil sea ; yet I had 
found good reasons for preg em | my views upon 
the policy of a imports, and b 

the whole nation, fo 


market has proved a fa 





r the protection of a few un-| which it would deman 
gracious manufacturers, long before the loss of; 
the good old Whig — The long sought home-' 

lacy,—a mirage in the poli-! 
tical horizon, ever attracting and ever eluding us. | 








ple : and if the idea of a direct tax for the support 
of the Government has become odious, it is be- 
cause too many of our professional politicians 
have taken pains to mislead the public mind upon 
that subject : since nothing is more clearly demon- 
strable than that under the Tariff “the poor man 
with a large family to support ’”’ (and it is the for- 
tune of many to be in that pst ee more 
tax than the single capitalist with his millions.’’ 
The natural wants of the family being greater 
than those of the unmarried man, it is evident 
that the burden of taxation falls more heavily upon 
the poor Benedict than upon the wealthy Bachelor; 
sinee, under the system of levying import duties 
for the support of the Government, it is the wants 
and not the means of su lying those wants of 
man, which are taxed. Under a direct tax, it 
would be otherwise : the wealth and not the wants 
of the people would be taxed. And now brother 
farmers, which system deserves to be considered 
odious? Beyond this, the only difference is in the 
mode of collecting the revenue. Instead of paying 
it into the saddle-bags of those much abused indi- 
viduals—the tax gatherers—we now pay it to our 
merchants in the enhanced cost of almost every 
article we buy ; and they in turn pay it into the 
National Treasury in the shape of import duties at 
our custom-houses. ‘There is however, I confess, 
a charm in the tariff ; and that is the ease and ce- 
lerity with which our purses are bled by its agen- 
cy. It is,—if I may so term it,—the chlor of 
politics, under the influence of which the otherwise 
painful operation of levying taxes is so performed, 
that the citizen is entirely unconscious of it. 

But among the important advantages which might 
be reasonably expected from direct taxation, is the 


y consequence, | greater economy and moet standard of morality 


and obtain from those 
whom the Constitution entrusts with the ex- 
penditure of the public treasure. Under the 
present revenue system we have been, of late 
ears, blessed, or rather afflicted with an overflow- 


When but lately it seemed almost within our) ing Treasury; and as a natural result, the expen- 


reach, we have perceived how ‘‘our treacherous 
manufacturing allies,’’ (as you justly denounce 
them,)—to enrich whom we have paid millions of 
dollars—have fled for additional protection to the 
granaries and fisheries of the British Provinces ; 
and I believe they would live on granite soup rather 
than make the least sacrifice to the agricultural 
interest of the country. 1 cannot but think, gen- 
tlemen, that our best policy is that of free trade, 
with all nations. Let us sell in the highest mar- 
kets our merchants can find, and buy in the cheap- 
est. We have already done as much for domest 
manufacturers as patriotism requires ;—more than 
the manufacturers themselves have deserved. Our 
facilities for manufacturing are greater than those 
of the most favored nations, in al] save labor ;— 
and that will soon be abundantly supplied, if we 
do not violently stop the stream of emigration. 
The opponents of Free Trade would fain alarm 
us with doleful prophecies of the injurious effects 
of this policy in time of war; but: these, if they 
existed at all, would be of brief duration, and are 
not comparable to the long evils of the Protective 
system. Moreover, ‘a state of war is not the na- 
tural state of a civilized people ; and while they 
should not be unprepared for it, their legislation 
should look mainly to the interests of Peace. 

The present revenue system is, as Mr. Calvert 
remarks, an insult to the intelligence of our peo- 





ditures of the Government have gone up from about 
thirty millions under the regime of Mr. Van Buren 
(and whose administration we all know was well 
abused for its extravagance) to more than sixty- 
six millions of dollars in the last fiscal year, end- 
ing July Ist, 1855. The annual receipts into the 
Treasury during the same year were but sixty-five 
millions ; so that even that enormous sum did not 
suffice for the wants of the Government; and 
spendthrift Uncle Sam would have been bankrupt, 
had there not been (strangely enough!) a balance 
remaining over to his credit in the treasury from 
the previous year. I grant that much these 
vast receipts from customs have been expended in 
the discharge of our war debts, the increasing of 
our national domain, and in the government and 
improvement of distant and expensive territories. 
But can it be doubted that many lavish expendi- 
tures would have been avoided if Congress, instead 
of finding the public crib annually full to reple- 
tion, had been required to draw their appropriation 
bills upon a treasury supplied by a direct taxation 
of the people? And would not the people them- 
selves have examined those bills more closely, and 
have held their agents to a more strict accounta- 
bility for any misapplication of the revenue? It 
is with governments as with individuals,—money 
easily obtained issoonspent. A full purse tempts 
to prodigality, and many a dangerous scheme for 
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squandering the public funds now finds favor in 
high places which would not be tolerated if those 
funds were drawn directly from the people. So 
open and systematic have become these attacks 
upon the » that Senator Benton not long 
since felt called upon to rebuke loudly the plun- 
dering cormorants assembled in Washington du- 
ring the sessions of Congress, and who (as he re- 
marked) ‘converted the Capitoi of the nation 
into a vast buzzard roost.’’ 

The Secretary of the Treasury in his late and— 
in many respects—admirable Report, while hold- 
ing out to us the hope of a possible reduction of 
duties, ‘‘ to the amount of some ten or more mil- 
lions of dollars,’’ also recommends that in re- 
modelling the Tariff, ‘‘the free list be so {recon- 
structed as to include all the raw materials used in 
our manufactures.’’ Against this I believe it to be 
our duty most earnestly to protest ; unless it is to 
be followed by the abolition of imposts upee all 
foreign fabrics. It will be burning the farmer’s 
candle at both ends. We have already paid for 
the protection of our manufacturers in the in- 
creased amount of our store bills as aforesaid ; and 
now they would have us surrender the trifling pro- 
tection heretofore accorded to some agricultural 
products! Will not forbearance on our part soon 
cease to be a virtue? Nor is it at allan able 
feature of this business, that the prop modifi- 
cation of the Tariff is to redound chiefly to the 
advantage of that portion of our wos which 
we have had so many reasons to complain. But 
that consideration would not have a feather’s 
weight with me, if there was any justice in the 
measure. 

If we are to have even a Revenue Tariff, let its 
burdens fall equally upon all interests and sections 
of thecountry. But for one, I prefer Free Trade, 
Direct Taxation and Farmer’s Rights ; and in this, 
not farmer’s rights only—but the rights of man ; 
since it is my conviction that nothing is more es- 
sential to individual and national Prosperity, or to 
the great cause of christianity and civilization,— 
which should be dear to every enlightened mind,— 
than unrestricted commercial intercourse between 
all tribes and tongues upon the earth. Look across 
the Atlantic, and see what the abolition of the 
Corn_ laws has done for millions of famishing hu- 
man beings inthatdirection. Then turn your eyes 
across the Pacific, and behold the bright visions 
that beckon religion and commerce to that quarter 
of the globe ; and which would soon be realized 
if Japan and her kindred nations did not, true to 
their barbarous instincts, resist the humanizing 
policy of free trade. ; 

But 1 have written more upon this interesting 
uestion than] intended when I sat down ; though 
am sure, Messrs. Editors, you will have no ob- 

jection to its discussion in the pages of the Farm- 
er—provided it be not conducted in a partizan 
spirit. I hope that some of your readers who have 
¢ leisure and the materials for the task, will 
show us by facts and s the precise effect of 
our Tariff policy upon the great interests and class- 
es of the country. All could then the better judge 
whether direct taxation of the property of the na- 
tion was or was not the most just and economical 
mode of supporting the = and, I trust, in- 
destructible fabric of our Government. 

After all that has been spoken and written in 
this country, upon the subject, I fear that our fi- 
nancial affairs are but little studied or understood. 





How few, for instance, ever do more than glance 
at the long and dry reports of the Treasury Depart- 
ment. It is to be cy however, there are not 
many persons, at this late day, in the sad condition 
of the back-woods Carolinian, who (as the story 
goes) mistook the first locomotive he ever saw for 
the Tariff, and fled for his life. Had he known 
‘the nature of the animal’’ as well as some do, he 
might have been more anxious for the safety of his 
urse. 
. What a winter we are having, Messrs. Editors! 
And the weather-wise will not promise us any de- 
cided change for the better, until the vernal equi- 
nox. You will be pleased to learn that the fruit 
buds are as yet uninjured. The mercury here, at 
sunrise to-day, was down to 8°. But that is quite 
comfortable when compared with the weather I 
encountered early last week during a brief sojourn 
tg the Catoctin mountain, in Loudon county, 

a. -On the morning of the 4th instant the cattle 
upon the farm which I visited were ali observed 
to be bleeding at the nose, from the intensity of the 
cold. I have never known this to happen with an- 
imals in our latitude before. Birds were frozen to 
death in the woods, and even opossums were com- 
pelled to play possum in earnest. 

Some persons, I am told, attribute the severity 
of the winter to the large persimmon crop last fall ; 
but, gentlemen, I think it equally as philosophical to 
ascribe it to the fact that Dr. Kane neglected (an 
unpardonable oversight in a gentleman of his well 
known prudence and philanthropy) to close the door 
of the Jretic regions when he leftthem. Whatever 
may be the cause, it is too evident that the north- 
ern elements are in the ascendant, out of Congress 
as well as in it. Submitting the question to those 
who have a meteorological turn of mind, I am, 
dear sirs, your We.i-Wisner. 





For the American Farmer. 


WHAT IS THE FIRST DUTY OF AGRICULTU- 
RISTS? 


If it is desirable to raise the profession of the 
cultivator of the soil to a proper position in so- 
ciety, it must be done through the medium of that 
great lever of public opinion, the Press; and | 
therefore, Messrs. Editors, beg leave to call the 
attention of my brother farmers to the considera- 
tion of the above subject, in hopes of arousing 
them to the importance of establishing at least one 
daily journal which shall be exclusively devoted 
to the support of this great interest. The first im- 

ulse in nature is a thirst for distinction: and this 
eeling is not confined to the human, but extends 
the whole brute creation, and produces good or 
evil tendencses, according to the instincts acted 
upon. Why does the noble racer or hunter prick 
his ears and appear restive at the tap of the drum 
or the sound af the horn, if it is not from a spirit 
of rivalry? Why do dogs of high and low de- 

growl and fight, if not to show their superi- 
ority to their fellows? Similar instances, in con- 
firmation of this theory, might be mentioned of 
the whole brute creation ; but as my object at pre- 
sent is with the higher order of animals, I must 
tpone to another occasion this part of the sub- 
ject, and at once come to the main point of my 
proposition. No one will deny that the Press 
manufactures public opinion, and that it is particu- 
larly desirable that the proper direction should be 
given to the source from whence flows our pros- 
perity or destruction. Why do the ambitious and 
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noble sons of farmers leave the profession of their 
fathers and engage in less honorable ones? Sinely 
because they are led away and deceived by the 
false coloring with which the pv’ ‘ic press, (not 
only the daily, weekly and monthly journals, but 
all other publications,) holds up as heroes, worthy 
of imitation, men of all other professions; and 
even the agricultural journals occasionally assist 
in this laudation of Foreigners. 

By these means false impressions are made on 
the young mind, and a wrong direction given to it, 
which, in nine cases out of ten, lead to disappoint- 
ed hopes and bankruptcy ; for it may be safely af- 
pests that, on a fair analysis of all professions, 
the happiness and prosperity of the agricultural 
classes are in that proportion toallothers. In order 
to correct this evil it is necessary to have journals 
which will represent everything in true colors, 
and not lead astray the youth of our country from 
the profession for which man was originally de- 

i . How often do we find those, who have 
held most of their lives the most distinguished po- 
sitions in their various professions, retiring in their 
latter days to the peaceful shades of a farm to ob- 
tain that peace and happiness which all the pomps 
and vanities of political position and distinction 
could not give. Such a journal is necessary, not 
only to undeceive the public mind in re to the 
honor and profits of this profession, but at the 
same time to protect it against the encroachments 
which are daily made on its privileges, and to 
point out and defend its rights against the imposi- 
tions and exactions which are daily made upon 
them; for so long as the Agricultural classes yield 
their necks willingly to the yoke, will their bur- 
thens be increased. Sucha journal should discuss 
every subject of political economy, and demon- 
strate the effects which will be produced on this 
interest by the legislation of our own or any foreign 
government, and thereby open the eyes of the 
cultivators of the soil to the lamentable fact that 
this interest, which is more important than all 
others combined, is never considered in legislating 
for the country. 

Trusting that this subject will be taken up by 
some one more capable of showing its importance, 
I leave it forthe present. Cwas. B. Carverr. 

Riversdale, Feb. 15, 1856. 





Extenpate, Va., February 15, 1856. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

Gentlemen :—Enclosed you have the amount of 
my subscription for the year to the American 
Farmer, which I had entirely overlooked in the 
pres ras of engagements, where we have many 
mouths of bipeds and quadrupeds to feed; a duty 
especially onerous in a season of unprecedented 
peak ben: duration. We have notseen the face 
of mother Earth for upwards of seven weeks, and 
as we are just now having another fall of snow, 
Heaven only knows when this ghastly veil which 
shrouds Nature’s loveliness will be removed. 

I cannot express in words the gratification af- 
forded me by the reading of Mr. Calvert’s Address 
to the Frederick County Agricultural Society, as 
published in your February number, however I 
may differ from him on the subject of protection 
to manufactures, inasmuch as 1 think it has been 
shown that this policy is not partial in its applica- 
tion. Itfurnishes a home market for a raw mate- 
rial which is one of our most important staples, 








and provides consumers for a large portion of our 
agricultural products, in operatives engaged in our 
factories, who would otherwise be producers if 
this branch of employment were closed to them 
and they restored to the cultivation of the soil, the 
natural sphere of occupation and subsistence of 
the class from which they have been drawn. I 
should say, too, that we of the farmer interest 
have our benefit in the reduction of price in every 
description of manufactured article we need, con- 
sequent upon the encouragement | ge to such b 
the protective system, which renders us independ- 
ent of foreign manufactures so long as we are sat- 
isfied with such comfort and elegance as cotton 
and wool affords, and leave silks and satins and 
such world’s fooleries to those who are ambitious 
of them. But these are questions to be discussed 
and determined elsewhere than in a farmer’s jour- 
nal; and I eschew them as I do | mpeoie in gene- 
ral, as too complicated for my plain understand- 
ing—resting satisfied, as I think we all may, that 
there is an element of conservatism in our people 
at large which will keep us in the right path where 
important matters are involved,in despite of errors 
of government which, if they do not fall harm- 
less, are attended with no very serious detriment 
to our national prosperity and advancement. 

Had I been at Mr. Calvert’s elbow during his- 
address, there is but one si stion I would have 
made which I should like to have seen incorpora— 
ted in it; and that is that every farmer, however 
large his estate, should be, in a hy measure, his 
own overseer. The merchant does hot leave the 
control and direction of his counting room to his 
clerk ; the lawyer his business to his students ; or- 
the mechanic his shop to his journeymen; or, 
when they do, we know what is the inevitable con— 
sequence. Why thenshould the farm be abandon- 
ed to an employee who, for the most part, has as 
little industry and intelligence as the force ‘he di- 
rects, and no other motive than theirs for the ex- 
ercise of a modicum of either—the security of his 
wages? If Agriculture be a science, and so it is, 
in all its minutie, from cropping the ground to 
feeding a pig—if it involves, as Mr. Calvert rightly 
asserts it does, all other sciences from chemistry 
to such humble arts as scarce deserve the name,, 
and yet are essential to success—why is its _ 
tice left to those who are ignorant of its principles: 
and generally opposed to what they considér its: 
innovations? as these would only add to their la-- 
bors without augmenting their reputation or in-- 
creasing their reward ; while the 2 ys. green who-« 
has both at stake, is satisfied with an occasional 
glance at his gree Be actions, takes his repofts of” 
progress and results as gospel; lolls on the sofa 
within doors, unmindful of what is going on with- 
out; or seeks abroad, in politics or amusement, 
occupation for that leisure which becomes bur- 
thensome only because he has been taught to con- 
sider the wide field for physical, intellectual, and, 
I may add, moral and benevolent exercise s 
around him by a bounteous Providence, unworthy 
of his personal attention, Plead for reform in 
this, Mr. Calvert, as eloquently as you have for 
correction of other abuses in your admirable ad- 
dress, and you wil! deserve another leaf—aye, and 
a bright one, to the civic wreath it has entitled 
xe to; for we doubt not your own ) eagrerae quali- 

es you to speak, ex cathedra, of the advai 
to inure from it. Appeal to their interests, and 
tell them what a farm is when the eye, the mind, 








the faculties and energies of the master give life 
and impulse to all its constituents, whether to the 
soil which, though inanimate, requires to be pro- 
tected from injudicious exaction, lest it fall into 
sterility, or to the laborer who, without such su- 
pervision, is prone to violate the Scripture apo- 
thegm and prove unworthy of his hire. Appeal to 
benevolence, and tell them they are responsible 
for its exercise to the brutes that toil for them ; 
the flocks and herds that feed and clothe them, 
and to whom they stand in the relation of Provi- 
dence to man: for their natures are subjected to 
his, and though less tender, require protection 
and food and kind treatment—not always admin- 
istered as they should be—by his careless and in- 
discriminating representatives. Appeal to love of 
nature, and tell them how wonderful are her prce- 
cesses; how grateful and ennobling the task of 
aiding in their development and multiplying their 
productiveness. Appeal to taste, and ask whether 
they will continue to resign the healthful breath of 
early morn, the perfume of flowers, the voice of 
birds, “the sights and sounds of rural life,”’ the 
enduring evidences of a prevailing and benignant 
God, for the stifling atmosphere of cities, the chi- 
caneries of the mart or of the rostrum, where man 
holds sway and human influences are directed by 
his great adversary. We will not ask a further 
appeal to wives and mothers, for you have already 
said | enough to awaken woman’s noble sympathies; 
and we are inclined to believe, from our own ob- 
servation of her generous and yielding nature, 
that where he whose preferences for home renders 
a correapioring disposition in the partner of his 
fortunes desirable, the fault is usually with him- 
self if he does not find her equally zealous in the 
discharge of its sacred duties, and equally content- 
ed with its rational enjoyments. 

“Oh! what delight to struggle side by side 

With one loved soother—up the steep to guide 
Her faithful steps, unshrinking from the thorn, 
And front with stout breast the down-rushing scorn. 
And when firm will and gallant heart have won 
The hill-top, opening to the steadfast sun, 

Look o’er the perils of the vanquished way, 

And bless the toil thro’ which the My 2 | lay, 

And murmur, “‘ which the sweeter fate? to dare 
With thee the evil, or with thee to share 
The good?”’ W. B. B. 


JOINT WORM AMONG CORN. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 


In rgply to your correspondent, J. W. K., who 
fears the insext he finds in **the dead weeds in his 
stubble field” is the joint worm, and that his corn 
crop may be injured thereby, I take occasion to 
say, that the joint worm is never found under the 
circumstances he mentions, and is not an enemy 
of the corn . The insect he describes is prob- 
ably the “* Bore worm,”’ as it is often found in rag 
oan stick weed, running briars, &c. This is a se- 
rious pos to the corn crop, and I know of no other 
way of guarding against its ravages, than by plant- 
ing very thick, and applying guano or some other 
fertilizer in the hill,so as to force the young plant 
out of reach of the worm. 

The nidus of the joint worm is wheat, rye or 
barley, to which crops alone it is injurious. I 
have never been able to discover it in either oats 
or timothy; it certainly can never be found in 





" eorn. If your correspondent ever sees the effect 
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of joint worm, he will recognize it at once. Its 
first visible effect is usually seen when the wheat 
is about 8 or 10 inches high, at which time its 
growth is checked, and the lower blades assume a 
yellowish color. ‘When the main stem is injured, 
the plant shoots out suckers, which grow feebly 
for a short time, turn yellow, and present the ap- 
pearance known to farmers as ‘‘sedging.”” When 
this is the case, its ravages are often attributed to 
‘* Hessian fly.”’ A careful examination, however, 
discovers small knots or galls on the blade near 
the joint, which increase in size until by pressing 
upon the sap vessels of the plint, the circulation 
is obstructed and the plant languishes. When the 
deposit of eggs is made ata later stage in the 
growth of the crop, the straw affected is distorted 
into various fantastic shapes, sometimes kneeing 
down at various angles to the natural position— 
twisted and turned into all sorts of shapes. The 
blade is sometimes wrapped so tightly around the 
straw as entirely to prevent the egress of the head. 
These galls are produced by the Joint Fly in ma- 
king the deposit of its eggs, and they increase in 
size as the larva grows. They are usually when 
of full size about } of an inch long, and harden 
and change color as the straw ripens. These 
woody tumors contain cells in which the insect in 
its pupa or chrysalis state is found. The worm 
when fully grown is about 3-20 of an inch long, 
of a pale yellowish white color, with an internal 
dusky streak. The fly is about 1-10 of an inch 
long, body jet black, with a yellowish tinge about 
the legs. ‘The female is armed with an ovipositor 
or piercer about as long as its body. The fly 
comes out in this climate in great numbers about 
the first of May, but occasionally is found under- 
going its transformation at other seasons of the 
year. This enemy of the wheat crop made its 
appearance in our county about °45 or 6, and only 
commenced sensibly to decline within the last 

ear or two. Last year our crops were not in- 
jured, I should think, more than one or two per 
cent.; and as the parasite, to which we are in- 
debted for this good work, was to be found last 
fall in numbers equal to the insect upon which it 
preys, we confidently calculate upon'the total dis- 
appearance of our great enemy in the course of a 
year or two. Yours truly, 

January, 1856. ALBEMARLE. 





THE JOINT WORM IN CORN. 
Avsemar_e Co., Va., Jany. 8th, 1856. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 


Gentlemen: Your ever welcome Farmer came 
to hand last night, in which I find your correspon- 
dent, J. W. K., in almost as deplorable a condi- 
tion from a perfectly groundless apprehension of 
the joint worm swarming from his fields of rag 
weed next spring to the total destruction of his 
corn crop, as were old Belshazzar’s knees at the 
finger’s scrawl upon the wall. J. W.K. may be 
at perfect ease, now and forever, so far as the 
joint worm ever can, under any circumstances or 
condition whatever, injure in the least degree the 
corncrop. Why, my dear sir, just as soon would 
I apprehend sane from the miserable little cut 
worm attacking this winter night my fine herd of 
mixed Devon and Durham stock under their com- 
fortable shelters, and cutting off the | from 
every one of them before the dcunings toupee 


Yet, whilst I would thus lull you to repose about 
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the joint worm, let me warn and loudly warn you, 
J. W. K., to be up and doing, for you have cause, 
just cause, to be greatly alarmed from another, 
and I do assure you, no trifling enemy to the corn 
crop, which I am told by my old and very obser- 
vant friend and neighbor, Mr. Thos. Jefferson, 
does breed and winter in that self-same rag weed 
of yours, known hereabouts as the boorer worm, 
which is sometimes greatly destructive to our corn 
crops, and if J. W. K. is not ‘very careful, they 
will give him fits next spring, in replanting five 
times as much corn as it first took to plant the 
crop, and he’l] have a woeful bad stand at that.— 
Good gracious! methinks I can hear J. W. K. ex- 
claim in great horror; what shall I do to be saved? 
Why, just remember to do this, and do it like a 
farmer, and you will be safe. In early spring, 
whilst rolling and harrowing your ground, pre- 
paring for planting time, sow thinly over your 

eld a mixture of corn and oats, in time to come 
up fully before planting time, then run off your 
corn rows in such a manner as that the laying off 
and covering will kill out the corn and oats in the 
corn furrow. By the time your corncomes up, all 
these worms and pests will have assembled be- 
tween the corn rows, and will feast and riot there 
until the corn crop will be far beyond their reach. 
Then in working your corn, turn but one furrow 
to the corn the first time, then another ; by which 
time the green crop of corn and oats will amply 
repay for seed sown, in way of food to the young 
corn crop, and you will have no replanting to do, 
which will give you the great benefit of an even 
crop; and if your land is sufficiently strong, well 
drained, prepared and worked, with a good season, 
you will have a crop to report of next fall in the 
Am. Farmer. 


I live in the midst of the joint worm range, and 


was driven two years from the wheat crop by 
them. I resorted to rye and oats; they injured 
my rye a little, though not seriously. I have 
heard some good farmers say their rye had been 
seriously injured by joint worm; I have heard 
some little farmers say they had seen the oats, 
timothy, herds grass, &c. &c. much injured by 
joint worm; but never heard any man suggest they 
might ever damage the corn crop. I have ob- 
served closely, and have ever believed these little 
farmers were mistaken about the joint worm ever 
doing the least damage to oats and the grasses. 

Let me assure you, gentlemen, your views upon 
the Guano question are highly approved by the 
agricultural community hereabouts, and we are 
ready to do anything to get rid of Mr. Barreda 
and his miserable pack of Shylocks, to whom we 
have too quietly submitted already too long, and 
the nacieieral interest should unite toa man, 
and compel their representatives in Congress to do 
something in this matter, or hold them to such an 
account upon their return home, as will keep them 
and the like of them at home henceforth and for- 
ever. Respectfully, 

Geo. C. Gu.mer. 


Mr. CALVERT’S ADDRESS-GUANO AND LIME 
EXPERIMENTS. 
: Caro.ine, Va. Otney, 8th Feb., 1856. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

Gentlemen—I acknowledge full profit and enter- 
tainment from the perusal of your valuable little 
sheet: the contents of which is frequent subject 
ef conversation, and the commendable instruction 
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conveyed, is best illustrated in the visible improve- 
ment of every farm whose proprietor reads the 
Farmer. 

I was particularly struck by the speech of Mr. 
Calvert, in your February No. ; politically, I have 
for 25 years, occupied exactly his position—I now 
take my stand—that js to say, reflection and expe- 
rience has placed me, by his side. My mind opens 
to every word uttered by him—truths told not 
often in such burning words. 

But what induced me to take pen in hand, was 
the communication of G. C. Gilmer, of Albe- 
marle, with regard to the application of lime with 
Farm-pen manure, and Guano, &c. Permit me, 
whether useful or not, ‘‘ to give in my experience.”’ 
In January *54, I hauled on and covered over thick 
with wheat straw, about 40,000 Tobacco hills, 
(a lot that had laid a year or two in clover, herds- 
grass, &c.) so thick was the covering of straw, 
that I was unable to turn it under with good 2 
horse ploughs 3; after ploughing and sub-soiling each 
furrow, we harrowed the lot: it laid several weeks, 
when we hauled on and spread farm pen manure ; 
we then reploughed and listed the land, applying 
about 200 to 250 Ibs. Peruvian Guano per acre. 
As the seasons occurred, we planted and replanted 
Tobacco; the season was dry—I do not think more 
than two-thirds the hills had plants to live—about 
one-half the remainder made tolerable Tobacco, 
from excess of undecomposed vegetable matter in 
the land. My practice is to sow Tobacco lots 
always in wheat and clover, but having expended 
so much labor and manure on this, and having 
failed so wofully, we put it in Tobacco again last 

ear, 55, with a light dressing of stable manure; 
in the fall, the plants being about to come in top, 
we sowed about 150 lbs. Mexican Guano, b - 
cast, and ploughed the Tobacco the last time. It 
made a very fine crop, the season being fine through- 
out the year. In the fall we ploughed up this lot 
with another of 12,000hills with 2 horse ploughs— 
sowed a mixture of Peruvian and Mexican Guano 
(in proportion of two of latter to one of Peruvian) 
say 150 lbs. to 200 to the acre, harrowed well the 
Guano and Wheat, at the same time. This propor- 
tion we put on the field crop, 70 acres. Kbout a 
week after, before the wheat was up, we sowed 
on the surface, 5 tierces of air-slacked lime over 
the whole, say 11 acres, i. e., about 3 bushels lime 
er acre; the wheat looked strong, and thrifty, 
fore the snow which fell about 5th January, and 
has been covered up to the moment I write. If 
the great enemy to the wheat of this region, for 
3 or 4 years back,—the joint-worm, do not destroy 
it, I calculate on a splendid crop. 

I am sorry to see by your Farmer, that our 
Spring supply of Guano will be short—of course, 
the price high. It furnishes the only power by 
which we can hope to resist the ravages of joint- 
worms. Indeed, my expenditure in seeding last 
fall’s crop of wheat exceeded the income of the two 
crops preceding jointly. If I fail the next crop, I 
shall begin to think seriously of seeking some re- 
gion remote from the scourge; this is no small con- 
sideration to one who has been laboring a quarter 
of a century and more, to make plantation and 

remises profitable and comfortable for a pretty 
large family of 8 children and 30 odd blacks. 

I have written in an unpremeditated and familiar 
manner to one (Mr. 8.) with whom I have no ac- 
quaintance, except through his works. TI trust my 
obtrusion will be appreciated rather as an acknowl- 
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edgment due yourselves, than as expecting to com- 

municate any thing new or worthy of notice. Re- 

spectfully, your obedient servant and well wisher, 
Joun V. Kean, of Caroline. 





"For the American Farmer. 


“THE HOG—AN ESSAY.” 

I was quite interested in the Essay on the Hog, 
in your February number. Much information was 
imparted, and some that I deem important and 
should be generally understood, was omitted. 


** Males and females should not breed until 12 | 


months old.’’ Excellent advice. It is too much 
the practice to let a young sow have a litter by the 
time she is 12 or 15 months old, and then kill her. 


This is decidedly wrong. Those who desire fine | 


pigs should keep one or more breeding sows (ac- 
cording to the size of the farm or stock they in- 
tend to raise). After two or three litters they 
generally improve as mothers. They are large and 
roomy ; they bring much larger, stronger and more 
pigs at a litter, than a year old sow. They nurse 
their pigs well, take more care of them, have a 
better supply of milk, and pigs from a two, three, 
or five year old sow will grow twice as fast and be 
twice the size at four weeks old, of those from a 


young sow. 
A large old breeding sow is worth as much as a 

cow to a farmer, and will net him as much 
and more with less labor. She will have certainly 
two litters a year, or five in two years, and will 
average 10 ata litter after the third or fourth lit- 
ter; and as good pigs will bring $2 each, or $40 a 
year, it is more than a cow will produce. 

I say, don’t kill old sows. Remember they are 
good nurses and experienced mothers. It is the 
wild and reckless young sows that kill the pigs. 
When a sow litters she should not have too much 
straw, and what is furnished should be very clean, 
and short cut straw is the best; but dry, clean 
leaves from the woods is still better. 

who keep a large boar and large sows for 
breeding find their gain in it ; and those who have 
not tried it, and will do so, will find it to their ad- 
vantage. Such is the experience of one who has 
tried it, and the result was highly purat, 





Up” the Common Poke for Salad. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer: 

Gentlemen :—In looking over the first number 
of Good’s Family Flora, 1 see some valuable me- 
dicinal qualities attributed to the common Poke, or 
‘* Phytolacea Decandria.’’ Asa vegetable, [think 
it very valuable, It is always found in our mar- 
kets in the Spring, when the shoots are from 3 to 
6 inches high ; but is not much esteemed in its 
green.state. Itis frequently too old, and then be- 
comes acrid to the taste, and sometimes has disa- 
greeable effects. It comes, however, at a time 


when is almost the only vegetable; and, 
if nly specter. is Dye better—being free 
from flavour of asparagus. 

The old should be cut off close to the 


pont early in the Spring, and a hill about 6 
high made.over the stool. When it begins 
to make its a at the top of the hill, the 
earth should be removed, the young shoots, then 
tly blanched, cut off, and the hill restored. 

this state it has very little taste, and is perfectly 

. Ihave used it for many years, and it is 
generally preferred at my table to asparagus o1 


(Marcu, 


| sea-kale. Dyspeptics may eat it with entire impu- 


nity. 

Hove is a good vegetable, quite neglected in the 
country, where it comes at a time when greens are 
very scarce, and is to be found in the greatest 
abundance in the fence corners and turning rows. 
Then, if suffered to grow Ups it isa nuisance ; and 
from its large woody root, hard to extirpate. By 
blanching it and psing it as a vegetable, it is turned 

' to good account; and frequent cutting weakens 
| the roots, making it much easier to extirpate, 
when it becomes necessary to clean up the turning 
rows. Your ob’t serv t, N. Brewer. 


SUPER PHOSPHATE OF LIME. 

| make my own, and I have used a good deal. 
Every farmer can do the same, and save money by 
| it, and be certain of having a good article. I have 
| a mill for grinding bone; if any of my readers have 
| not access to one, they can buy ground bones in any 
| of our cities, costing more, however, than if they 
| ground their own, I buy the bones in the rough 
| for $10 a ton. When ground they cost me about 
| fifty cents per bushel. With your bones ground 
| you will want one carboy of sulphuric acid, for 
, every five to eight bushels of bones:you wish to 
| dissolve; the finer ground the bones are, the weak- 
ler the acid may be. ‘Take the half of a niolasses 
| hogshead, and, setting it under cover, put into it 
say ten or twelve buckcts of water, and then empty 
into that a carboy of acid, taking especial care that 
none of it splashes on your clothes, as it is liable to 
| do; if any gets on your hands place them for a 
| moment in water; then put in your ground bones 
slowly, lest the effervescence that takes place over- 
flows; stir in all you can, say seven bushels; Jet it 
stand at least three weeks, six if possible, stirring 
it up once ina while. When you wish to use it, 
riddle on a floor two hundred pounds of the best 
Peruvian guano, on this put four bushels of your 
dissolved bones and mix thoroughly together, then 
add in dry sawdust, mixing it well until dry enough 
| to sow by hand. If sawdust cannot be had coal- 
| dust is the next best thing, or dry earth, or anything 
| that will absorb moisture, except ashes. Ashes if 
! mixed in would neutralize all that you had done, 
| and put you back just where you started, dry bones. 
| Prepared as I have here stated, you will have a 
fertilizer which, after repeated trials, | have found 
to be the best of any manure I ever used for both 
corn and wheat, acting on all kinds of soil with 
wonderful effect ; and although not so nice to look 
at as what you buy in bags in our cities, has supe- 
rior advantage of purity and economy. Your sul- 
phuric acid you should buy from the chemists for 
two cents per pound; a carboy, I think, contains 
about one hundred Ibs. You can figure up for 

yourselves the cost of your prepared phosphate. 
When mixed as stated, I sow of bulk to the 
acre, what is equivalent to one hundred pounds of 
bones and one hundred pounds of guano. As you 
cannot make any calculation in sowing, for the 
amount of sawdust contained in that quantity, you 
must make up your pile for your field. For ten 
acres, say, you would want twenty bushels of bones 
and one thousand pounds of guano, your sawdust 
of course added to this. Ihave a way of my own 
for sowing, which I have found answers an excel- 
lent purpose. Putting a moderate load in a one- 
horse dearborn, I put my man wheat-sower in the 








tail, on his knees, on the stuff, and taking the lines, 
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1 drive round and round the field, keeping all the 
time about three feet from the last track, while my 
man sows constantly with his hand behind the wa- 
gon. I have found that this puts on iyo about the 
quantity I want, and puts it on well and expedi- 
tiously. I might say here, that I never sow it on 
the sod, generally after the first harrowing, although 


S 





once I applied it after the corn was up, with the 
happiest result. 

If this fertilizer cannot be made at home, I would 
unhesitatingly prefer that sold in our cities to Peru- 


Vian guano., 
Detwrn. 
Chester County, Pa., 1855. 


WHEAT INSECT. 
Evewnron, N. C., Jan. 25, 1856. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer. 


Gentlemen :—In reading the number 
for this month, a few days ago, I no- 
ticed the communication which you 
published from L. A. Anderson, of 
Greenbriar county, Va., in relation to 
‘‘a new enemy in Wheat.” By refer- 





HILL-SIDE DITCHING. 
Bettevitte, Rodney Co.. Tenn., Jan. 1856. 
To the Editors uf the American Farmer. 

You wish to have the assistance of some of your 
readers in giving your Mississippi friend some in- 
formation in Hill-side Ditching. Above I give you 
a drawing of a Leveller used in laying off ditches— 
14 feet from point to point, at bottom. The plumb 
is to be hung in the centre, at the top. Then get 
the centre of the cross piece. Make a mark one 
inch from the centre, so that when the plumb-line 
hangs in the mark, one end of the leveller will be 
one inch lower than the other. This will give one 
inch fall in 14 feet, which is sufficient to convey 
the water off as fast as it will collect in a very heavy 
rain. The ditches should be closer on steep lands, 
100 yards between them. However, if the land is 
very steep and of a light sandy soil, have them clo- 
ser. Havean eye to throwing the water out at the 
low side of the field. My plan of ditching is to 
plough the field first; then, in laying off the ditches, 
you will have tracks which you can follow with 
the plough, and save the time and trouble of stak- 
ing them off. You can use any kind of plough, but 
atwo-horse turning plough is preferable. Rake 
the dirt out with hoes. Leave the bottom of the 
ditch flat. If your field has gullies, in crossing 
them always give the ditch a little more fall, as the 
water coming down in large bodies is apt to break 
over: 8 or 10 inches is deep enough. The cost is 
trifling. 

In laying off your rows for planting, commence 
at the low side of the upper ditch, so that if there 
- any short rows they will empty in the ditch be- 
ow, 

I have given you my plan for hill-side ditching. 
If you think it worth a place in the Farmer, you 
can publish it; if not, you can treat it as you no 
doubt have to treat a great many other communi- 
cations : though, if my plan is not acceptable, I 
would advise every cotton farmer, if his lands are 
hilly, to adopt hill-side ditching. Hee 


Yours, &c., 

**] wish the statement could be made to ring in 
the ears, and penetrate the brain, and stir the 
heart of every man, woman and child, who is the 
friend of Agriculture—that the radical means of im- 





provement is the on pee education of the farmer ! 


Sor his profession.”’—Ag. Add 


ring him to the. 654th page of the 3d 
volume of the ‘Plow, oom and An- 
vil,” he will Jearn that the same insect, as near as 
Ican judge, committed serious depredations on a 
rtion of my crop, in the winter of 1850-51. The 
and on which they appeared was a good soil for 
wheat, though rather light in texture to be first 
rate. In February I almost gave up my crop as 
lost, where the insects were spreading so rapidly ; 
but early in March, when the spring growth began 
vigorously, the field soon became green; and even 
those plants which were yellow to the surface of 
the soil, sprang up and outgrew the efforts of the 
insects to check their growth. | cannot tell at what 
time they entirely disappeared; but 1 know that at 
harvest time I could see nothing of them, and the 
field produced more than an average crop. . It was 
notas productive as the field adjoining it, in which 
they did not spread, but I did not nepal it to be 
so, as the land in that field was of a better quality. 
The yield of the ravaged wheat was 13} bushels per 
acre. 1am pleased to add also, that I have not 
seen the same insect since, though wheat has been 
sown on the same farm every year since, but one, 
and last vear in the same field. 
Yours respectfully, T. L. Sginner. 


FREEZING OSAGE ORANGE SEED. 
To the Edditorsof the American Farmer : 

In answer to many inquiries relative to the time 
and preparation of Osage Orange Seed for planting, 
allow me to make a few suggestions, .. 

Ist. Procure your seed from a responsible source, 
as much of the seed sold is vitally in the process of 
extinction from the Orange. 

2d. Procure it early enough to freeze it. A con- 
venieut way to do this is to mix it with moist 
earth, or sand. Piace the whole in a box and set 
it out on the north side of the house, and allow it 
to remain until planting season. If too late to 
freeze thoroughly by the above process, it may be 
well soaked and spread out on sheets for several 
frosty nights, gathering up early in the morning and 
putting ina cvol place. Shake them up every day, 
until you are ready to plant. There is another me- 
thod of molting which is much practised, but the 
freezing is the surest, safest and best. All nursery 
men know that apple seed planted dry, or after two 
or three days soaking, will remain in the 
until the second Spring before it starts. The same 
is true of the Osage Orange. I have had a fine crop 
of plants come up a year after planting. 








' . . Prreim. 
Manchester, Conn., Jan. 15, 1856. 
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CISTERNS—CURE FOR SCRATCHES AND MANGE. | to the acre ; and this was followed by a slight 


Corrace Home, Md. Jan. 18th, 1856. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

Knowing your readiness to impart information, 

I will make a little inquiry, and if you, or any of 
our correspondents, can respond, it ma — 
e as ong ae some others as myself. 

I have heard that some persons build cisterns in 
and on their houses. I have a very good place in 
a building attached to my house foracistern. We 
build all our cisterns of cement, in less exposed 
situations, but am afraid the expansion occasioned 
by freezing, in an exposed situation, would burst 
it. I have sometimes thought of Gutta Percha, but 
am not acquainted with the nature and cost of 
the article. 

Before I close, I write two things yet; one is a 
certain cure for scratches on horses, and the other, 
to cure mange on pigs; I have tried both, and can 
vouch for their efficacy. 

For scratches, wash the parts affected with beef 
brine, and three or four daily applications will 
effect a cure, even in the worst cases. 

For mange, use the German Cattle Powders, 
put a half or a whole paper in the swill barrel, ac- 
cording to the size of the barre], and a complete 
cure will be effected in two weeks, provided they 
are kept clean and ay 

ery respectufily, your friend, 
Davi Rinruarr. 

Nore.—We are not aware that Gutta Percha has 
been or can be applied to this purpose. Its elas- 
tic qualities have been stretched however, to all 
sorts of uses. We suppose there is always more 
or less risk in having cisterns on or near the top 
of a house. We have known a new house, built 
for his own use by an intelligent master mechanic, 
very seriously damaged by the bursting of the 
water pipes. 





PREMIUM FOR CORN. 

The following statement was received by the 
Secretary of the State Society, to be presented to 
the Executive Committee at its session this month: 
To the President and Officers of the Maryland State 

Agricultural Society : 

The competitor for the Premium, at the Mary- 
land State tural Exhibition of 1855, for the 
best yield from one acre of Corn, states, that the 
number of bushels of Corn the pee year, 
(1854, see American Farmer of November, ’54,) 
was one hundred and fifteen bushels, one gallon 
and one quart. (115 bus. 1 gal. 1 qt.) 

bon = was plou ~ —- en 
early in ring, after having been heavily ma- 
nured bwondenst Sith new rotted stable manure, 
night soil and wood-yard dirt. On the 8th day of 
May the land was run out with a large plough, in 
rows 4 feet apart, in the bottom of which super. 
phosphate of lime, mixed with Peruvian guano in 
about the proportion of one part of the former to 
two parts of the latter, was ee no The mix- 
ture was then covered with a light plough, and 
the rows again opened and the corn eb net » after 
being —— with salt water and rolled in plas- 
ter of . It was then covered with an ordina- 
ry harrow and rolled. As soon as the corn ap- 
peared above the earth it was given a top-dressing 
of superphosphate of lime at the rate of 200 Ibs. 


| sprinkling of plaster of Paris. The corn was left 

| to stand at about 11 inches apart in the rows. It 

; was harrowed twice, ploughed once, and the 
lough was followed by the cultivator once, which 

is all the tillage the crop received. 

G. W. P. SMITH. 

Snow Hill, Md., Oct. 17, 1855. 

CERTIFICATES, 

We hereby certify that we believe the foregoing 
statement to be true ; that we measured the afore- 
said acre of land for G. W. P. Smith, from which 
the one hundred and fifteen bushels, one gallon and 
one quart were gathered ; and that the measure- 
ment of the land and the gathering of the Corn 
were fairly performed. 

Grorce B. Gray, (Practical Surveyor.) 
Epwarp D. Martin. 

The undersigned, practical farmers and neigh- 
bors to G. W. P. Smith, certify that we attended 
in person to the measurement of the corn raised 
by Mr. Smith on the measured acre of land, above 
referred to; and that the number of bushels, as 
stated by him to have been raised this season on 
said one acre of land, is correct. 

James S. Lecomrrt. Wirtiam Seeman. 
Snow Hill, Worcester Co., Md., Oct., 1855. 


BALTIMORE MARKETS—Fes. 29. 


As stated elsewhere, there has been a considerable de- 
cline in all kinds of breadstuffs and provisions, during the 
a month, in uence of the tenor of the news frem 

Surope leaving but little doubt that the — for 
peace from the Allies have been accepted ussia. To 
this, is also to be added the stagnation of business in conse- 
quence of the harbor being entirely closed now for two 
months, and no shipments being made during that period. 
It is expected, however, that the ice will be sufficiently 
cleared away, in two or three days, to enable us to resume 
active operations, when we have reason to believe that a 
more cheering t will be opened to the farmers, as 
all kinds of stocks, in the several septs, pave been pret- 
ty nearly exhausted during the cold weather. 

Flour, Howard Street and City Mills, $6.75a7, with an 
active enquiry; Rye Flour, $5; Corn Meal, $4 for City 
Mi per barrel for country meal—Wheat, 
very t, sales of choice red at $1.50, but may be quoted 
at 140a150c, for good, choice red, and 150a160 for good to 
prime white—Corn, sales of mixed 57a58, and yellow 59 b 
measurement—for — low 60c, by weight, was of- 
fered, but it was held at 62; — white Corn, 60a61c a 
bushel, weight—Rye, 95c for Pa., and 80a85 for Md.— 
are dull, at 32a36c—Molasses, N. O. 45c—Rice 5a5¥c—Su- 

rs, very little in first hands, N. O. .25—Cloverseed 

.50a9, as in quality—Timothy seed, $3.25a3.50, and Flax- 
seed, $1.80a195—W hiskey, Pa. 27c cash—Cattle, best $3.25a 
5, on the hoof, equal to $6.50a9.75 nett, and averaging ne 

; a few extra were sold at $5.50 on the hoof—Hogs, 
$2 5029 T 100 lbs., and Sheep, $4.50a6.25 per 100 Ibs. gross 
—Hay, baled , and loose per ton—Straw, lia 
16 for rye, and 10a12 for wheat—Plaster, $2.75a2.81 per ton 
for lump, and $1.25a1.37 per bbl. for ground—Wool, un- 
washed, 19a2lc. ee 24a28, tubwashed 29231, fleece woo! 
common to ¥ blood, 29232; ¥ to blood, 3135; % b 
35a40; X& to full blood, 40a42, and extra 42a48—Tobacco, 
no receipts of consequence ; Crop, Md. $5a6, good $6.50a 
7.50, and fine $816; ground leaf, very common, ; fair 
$4.2525.50; good and fine 3; common seconds and tail 
ends 405.50, good seconds 6a7. 

The Upper Mariboro’, Prince George’s county Gazette 
says that the present winter has been very unfavorable for 
stripping and packing Tobacco for market, in consequence 
of whith there is scarcely any Tobacco ready for shipment, 
and adds: “It is now too late to attend to it, as the back- 
wardness of the season for pekig beds in which to raise 
the plants, renders it im ible to devote any considerable 
time to the old crop. The spring shipments will therefore 
be small, and but Tittie of the article will find its way to 
market until late inthe summer. Those who have To! 
coin the hands of their agents in Baltimore will, we feel 
assured, do well to hold it at higher rates than are now pre- 

P. §_ The steamer America is just in. Breadstuffa 
slightly lower—Cotton better—and money more stringent. 
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WORK IN THE CARDEN. 
MARCH. 

In ordinary years the work in the garden, in the 
South, commences weeks before the coming in of 
March. Whether they have so commenced this 

ear, is a point that we cannot settle ; but in the 

iddle States, during this month, we think, such 
operations—notwithstanding the severe winter that 
we have just passed through—may be undertaken 
as soon as the frost is out of the ground and the 
soil can be wrought advantageously. It is proper, 
then, to say to our readers, that they should prepare 
themselves to commence the labors of the Garden 
as soon, as from the absence of the frost, the soil 
ean be properly worked. To appoint any particu- 
lar day of the month, in a country like ours, 
where the seasons are so capricious, uncertain and 
variant, would afford but an indifferent rule of ac- 
tion, and could but lead to unfavorable results—to 
disappointments. But it may be very safely affirm- 
ed, that the right time to begin is when the frost is 
out of the ground, and the soil so warmed and 
dried as to be in a condition to be well worked, as 
when it is in that state it is susceptible of produ- 
oink germination. 

o such gentlemen, then, as have not. already 
provided themselves with well appointed gardens, 
we ony now is the time to supply themselves with 
such deficiencies ; for we hold it to be a manifest 
and culpable neglect on the part of every owner 
or occupant of a farm or plantation, not to havea 
well appointed and well cultivated garden. We 
are certain that there is no part of an estate of ten 
times its extent, that yields anything like the same 
quantity, or same value, in edibles, as does a gar- 

en that is well and judiciously cultivated. We 
have often heard the apology urged for not having 
a good garden, by the proprietor of an estate, that 
he could neither spare the labor or the manure 
from his field crops ; but such apologies we always 
viewed as unconclusive and unsatisfactory ; for we 
do hold it to be an imperative duty devolving upon 
every proprietor and tenant, to supply his family, 


bles—and believe too, that an enlightened economy 
would be consulted by his doing so, and comfort 
I ly promoted thereby. Nor should he be sa- 
tisfied at merely supplying them with vegetables : 
his ambition should still go farther. It should ex- 
tend to the furnishing his garden with all the small 
fruits, as strawberries, raspberries, gooseberries, 
currants, grapes, as well as to its adornment with 
shrubbery and flowers; not omitting to have its 
borders and edgings well supplied with all the pot 
and medicinal herbs. A garden cannot be said to 
be well appointed, unless in its arrangement it 
combines utility and elegance. It must at once 
consult the gratifications of the appetite and the 
pleasutes of the eye. While such a garden will 
carry delight and pleasure to the hearts of your 
wives and pen, and inspire them with the 
feelings of laudable ambition and | grace increase 
the measure of their reverence and love for you, 
you will find that it will infuse into your own bo- 
som an enhanced affection for your home, add to 
the value of your estate, and largely augment the 
respect and esteem of. your neighbors and friends. 
; Having thus freely conversed with you, let us 
ro out some of the many things that ought to 
attended to in the course of this month. 
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Canspace—P ants 1n GuassEs. 

See that your gardener raises the glasses of your 
hot-beds containing Cabbage plants every fair day, 
to harden and inure the plants to the open air, the 
better to prepare them for transplantation as soon 
as the weather becomes mild and settled enough, 
which in ordinary seasons is from the middle to 
the 20th of the month in the middle States. 

Puantine out Cassace Puiants. 

If you have been fortunate enough as to have 
raised Cabbage plants in hot-beds, under glass, 
make your arrangement to manure, dig up and 
pulverize your beds allotted for their reception, as 
soon as the weather becomes sufficiently settled 
and warm. Recollect that the cabbage is a hearty 
feeder, and therefore manure the ground with a 
liberal hand. If the manure be } ard manure, 
a covering of 3 or 4 inches in depth will be grate- 
fully appropriated by the plants, while in product 
and size you will be amply remunerated for such 

nerous feeding. bid ou amas Lowry with 

eruvian guano—and that is the only kind for gar- 
den culture that we would psPrnarsr: Sera should 
at least apply a quantity equal to 400 Ibs. per acre. 
But let whatever manure that may be used, the 
bed should be top-dressed with a mixture compd#ed 
of 5 parts leached ashes, 1 part salt, and 1 part plas- 
ter. In digging in the manure, the person should 
turn it in full spade deep, and thoroughly rake 
whenever he has 3 feet of spaded-up ground be- 
fore him, to save the necessity of treading on it 
while raking. 

The distance of plants apart should be governed 
by the variety. If the small kind, the plants may 
be from 2 tg.2; feet apart in the rows : if the large 
kind, not less than , feet. The rows for either 
large or small cabbages should stand 3 feet apart. 


and not suffered to head, they may stand 18 inches 
in the row ; or where intended to be used both as 
coleworts and as headed cabbage, the plants may 
be placed 12 inches apart, using every alternate 
plant for coleworts, and permitting the other to 
run into head. 


Sowine Capsace Seep in Borpenrs. 


Those who have not provided plarts in hot-beds 
may sow seeds of early and late Cabbages on a 
border, facing the south, from the 15th to the 20th 
of this month. Manure the partof the border se- 
lected heavily, dig in the manure spade deep, rake 
until thoroug: y pulverized. Then spread on the 
surface an inch in depth of compost made of 6 
parts rotten dung, | part ashes, and 1 part plaster; 
rake this thoroughly in with a heavy rake; then 
sow your seeds, designating the several seeds sown 
by marks, rake the seed lightly in and compress 
the earth lightly with the back of your spade or 
shovel, or by laying a plank on the border and 
standing on it. 

Sowine Letrruce Seep—P.antine ovr. 


As soon as the weather is settled and the ground 
can be got in good order, prepare a part of your 
border facing the south, as recommended for cab- 
bage seed, and sow different kinds of Lettuce seed. 
Any plants which may be of sufficient size, may 
be set out to head about the 20th of this month. 
Lettuce seed should be sown at intervals of two’ 
weeks apart, throughout the season. By such ar- 
rangement a continuous supply of crisp heads may 
be secured. 








If the plants be intended to be used as coleworts - 
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Tomatrozs—Eéc-Piants—Rep Perrers. 

Sow seeds of each of these in pots or boxes, 
_ the boxes in warmly southern exposed win- 
ows to produce plants to be set out when all dan- 
ger from frosts are over, for early crops. If pla- 
ced in pots, an oyster shell or piece of broken 
crockery should be put over the hole in the bot- 
tom to ensure drainage ; as stagnant moisture is 
- to injure, if not destroy the roots of the plants. 
If a box be used, bore a hole in the bottom about 
linch, or three-fourths of an inch in diameter, 
and cover as rec 
used to fill the pots or boxes, to produce the plants, 
should be a rich mould fertilized with organic 
manure of some kind, so as to secure an early and 


ki 
vi rbepd, gerscns Wa the plants. The fertilization 
of the soil may be eff 


" by TS neo tae an 
ounce of guano in water, to eac si t, 
or box, if the latter does not contain more than 
200 square inches. The solution to be poured over 
the surface—or the same effect may be produced 
by making a decoction of 7 parts fresh horse-dung 
pF soot, and watering three or four times 
with it. 


Piantine our Cappaces anp Roots ror Seepina. | P’ 


As soon as the weather gets sufficiently open, 
mild and settled for such operation, set out Cabba- 
Se 

«> for " 

No two kinds of cabbages or ogrnige should be 
prcet = some hundred yards of each other. 

is precaution is necessary to prevent mixture 
anddeterioration of sorts. : 

Plant the seed cabbages in rows 4 feet apart, 18 
inches in the rows, and up to the hgads in the 


No two kinds of turnips should be placed nearer 


than recommended for the cabbages. 

For C » Beets, Parsnips and Carrots, the 
rows should be four feet apart; the roots from 10 
to 12 inches in the rows. 

The ground must be manured and thoroughly 


pulverized, before the cab Ss, roots, &c., are 
set out for seed. The best of each should be se- 
lected to raise seed from. 

Piantine Earry Portaroes. 

As soon as the weather is open and the frost is 
entirely out-of Fa are is the time to prepare 
your ground for, to plant potatoes for an early 
crop. Select the driest and best exposed bed in 

our garden,—a light, sandy mould, if possible. 
anure it broadcast, with about half the manure 
you intend to apply; dig that in to the depth of 
the spade, rake ; then lay off rows 4 inches 
deep, 3 feet apart; then strew the residue of the 
manure along the rows, place the sets 10 inches 
a in the rows, and cover. Then give the bed 
a st dressing of a mixture comprised of 6 
parts ashes, 1 part plaster and 1 salt; taking 
care to give the drills a full dusting.. The vines, 
when they first come up, should receive another 
dusting, as also at each working, and once a week 
after being laid by, until the vines go out of bloom. 
As tothe working of the toes, it is sufficient 
to say that they must be kept clean of weeds and 
grass and the earth open from the time that the 
Peers teh eB Boe = igh until laid by. The 
with the prescribed mixture must be done 
early in the morning, while the vines are wet, so 
~~ of the mixture may adhere to them. 
ith regard to the sets, they should be so cut as 

to have 2 eyes toeach. As each set is cut it should 


ed for the pots. The earth |. 





(Marcu, 


have the wounded part rubbed in plaster or ashes, 
and put away in a cool, dry place, where they 
would not be subject to freezing. If cut two or 
three days before being planted, so much the bet- 
ter. 


Ear.y Turnirs. 

We fear there are but few farmers who think of 
cultivating a bed of early turnips in their gardens, 
and yet no garden should be without a bed of a 
root at once so healthful and acceptable to the hu- 
man palate. 

If, then, you have a bed of light sandy-loam, 
of 40 vy 20 feet, prepare a compost at once of 20 
bushels of fine rich mould, 20 bushels of rotten 
horse-dung, 1 bushel of bone-dust, 2 quarts of 
plaster, 2 bushels of ashes and 2 quarts of salt ; 
mix the whole thoroughly together, throw it into 
pile, let it remain two or three weeks, when it 
must be shoveled over again. It is then ready to 
be applied to the bed; apply and dig in one-half, 
the other half to be applied as a top-dressing and 
raked in. The manure being raked in, then sow 
the seed, lightly rake them in, and compress the 
top of the bed with the back of the shovel. Pre- 
are a mixture of 5 parts ashes, 1 part plaster, 1 
part salt and 1 part soot; have it ready on hand, 
and as soon as the turnip plants appear, give the 





bed a dusting with the mixture early in the morn- 
, ing, and repeat it each morning early until the 
plants get into the rough leaf. 
| When the plants have bulbs thin the plants out 
| so as to stand six or eight inches apart, and clean 
| out the weeds. Two workings more will be suffi- 
cient. 
| Kind of Turnip seed to sow.—The Early Dutch is 
, the earliest variety and best adapted to early cul- 
ture. 
| Time of sowing—As soon as the frost is out of 
the ground and the soil warm enough to ensure the 
germination of the seed, is the time to sow the 
seed. 
Sausiry, or Oyster Pianr. 
Prepare a bed of sandy loam by manuring with 
well rotted dung, digging spade deep and thorough- 
ly P chai with the rake; then stretch your 
| en Jine and with the corner of the hoe draw 

frills 12 inches apart, 2 inches in depth ; along 
these drills sow the seed thinly, cover with the 
rake and compress the earth with its back. When 
the plants come up give them a dusting of a mix- 
ture comprised of 7 parts ashes and I part plaster. 
In the beginning of May thin out the plants to 
stand Ginches asunder in the rows. Work them 
two or three times to keep the plants clear of 
weeds and grass and the earth, dust them as above 
each time—will be all that is necessary to ensure 
a good crop. 

Time of sowing the Oyster plant seed.—When the 
ground is entirely free from frost is the proper 
time to sow the seed. : 

ARTICHOKES. 


The seed of this vegetable should be sown as 
early this month as from the absence of frost the 
-ground can be put in order. 

Horse Rapisu. 

Early this month select a moist bed of deep fri- 
able loam ; manure it heavily, dig it spade deep, 
rake finely, and set it in this excellent, healthful 
root, in rows 12 inches apart—sets 6 inches asun- 
der. 
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Ruvpars, or Pir Puant. 
As early this month as the ground can be = in 
first rate order, prepare a spot, by manuring liber- 
ally, digging spade deep and raking finely; then 
set out a few dozen plants of this excellent vege- 
table production. It is excellent for pies, and is 
said to be as healthful as it is palatable. 

Fruit Trees or ALL kinps, Surussery, GRAPE 
Vines, &c. 

Fruit trees of all kinds, Shrubbery, Raspberries, 
Gooseberries, Currants, Grape vines, &c., should be 
set out as early this month as, from the absence of 
the frost, the ground can be thoroughly prepared 
for them. Now, if you should perchance have 
none of these in ng garden, make up your mind 
at once that the duty of planting some of each is 
an imperative obligation, the performance of which 
you cannot further delay without aotns injustice 
to your family and to your own sense of right. 

STRAWBERRIES. 

As early as possible this month give your straw- 
berry bed a dressing of well rotted manure ; work 
it in lightly, taking care not to injure the vines in 
doing so ; then lay long straw between the alleys, 
confine the straw with wooden forks to prevent its 
being blown away. If the weather should be dry 
when the vines are in bloom, use the watering pot 
freely between the rows, holding the nozzle of the 
watering pot well down to the ground, so as to 
avoid touching the flowers, lest the farina be wash- 
ed away from the flowers. By adopting this plan 
of treatment, you will secure yourself an abundant 
er of this most luscious fruit. 

If, however, you have not a bed of strawberries 
in your garden, supply one forthwith. He that has 
a dairy abounding in cream and milk should, by 
ali the considerations which should actuate a good 
husband and father, provide a fruit at once so de- 
licious and healthful for his family. 

Asparacus Beps. 

As early as possible this month dress your Aspa- 
ragus bed with a compost made of 7 parts rotten 
dung and 1 part ashes. Incorporate these well to- 
oer : then toe the compost about 2 inches 

p between the alleys and fork it in, taking es- 
ne care not to injure the crowns of the plants. 
is done, then rake smooth and sow over the 
bed, at the rate of 1 gallon of salt to every 100 
square feet. 
Srperian Sprovts. 

Prepare a bed as we recommended for early tur- 
nips, and sow a bed with the seeds of this excel- 
lent variety of sprouts. Sow them thinly. 

Sowinc Onion SEED. 

Prepare a sandy-loa‘n bed, by manuring, digging 
and raking, and drill in a bed of Onion seed, or 
plant onion sets. The drills should be 12 inches 
apart, the plants 4 inches asunder. 

Sowine Cerery Seep. 

Prepare a bed as early as possible this month, 
and Sow Celery seed. 

Carrots, Parsnips AND Berrs. 

For early use should be drilled in as early this 
month as the ground can be got ready. 

Smatt Satiapine. 

“ow all kinds of small sallading as early this month 
a8 be ground can be got in first rate order, and 
the Styings should be repeated every two weeks 
througinut the season. , 

Spinacu. 
As soon as the ground can be worked advanta- 





geously drill in a few rows of this delicious and 
healthy vegetable. Every two weeks, for some 
months, put ina few drills more. 
Seep Onions. 
Set out your Onions for seed as early this month 
as the ground can be put in good order. 
Fie Trees. 
These should be planted as early this month ae 
possible. They can be propagated also from cut 


tings. 
Earty Peas. 

Plant your Peas as early as the ground can be 
put in good order. 

RapisneEs. 

Towards the middle of the month sow Radish 
seed, provided the frost is out of the ground and 
the weather mild and settled. Repeat the sowing 
every two weeks throughout the season. 

Beans. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground and the 
weather settled, plant rows of Lisbon, Windsor and 
Mazagan Beans. 

Por awp Mepicinau Herss. 

The seeds and roots of these should be sow: 
and — as soon as the frost is gone and tht 
weather settled. Every garden should have in if 
Sage, Thyme, Hysop, Parsley, Rue, mer 

"ta 


Taney, 
mint, Peppermint, Pot-marjoram, Chamomile, 
marjoram, Chives, Shallots, Balsam, Celandiné, 
vender, Summer Savory, Hoarhound, Garlic. 





Extract from the Annual Message of Gov. Clark 
to the Legislature of New York: 

Agriculture.—The Legislature of 1853 granted a 
charter for an Agricultural College to be connected 
with an experimental farm. Applications will be 
made to you to aid the endowment of this institu- 
tion with money from the public jreasury. The 
great value to a State of intelligent agriculture, and 
the importance of improving our knowledge and 
practice of this most dignified art, with the aids of 
modern science applicable to it, induce me to re- 
commend you to grant that application, and with 
liberal measure. The diminution of the cost of 
raising the food of the people of this State, and the 
increase of the productiveness of its farms, are con- 
siderations upon which it is not necessary to dwell. 
Economical farming in New York seems to require 
Governmental aid in making a knowl of chem- 
istry as applied to agriculture cheaply accessible to 
all who till the soil. Arbitrary Governments in 
Europe have by public instructions larized this 
knowledge. Republican New York surely can af- 
ford to do so. 


Guano on THE Fiona Coast.—The Key of the 
Gulf says :—‘‘ Several |e corer — have been 
en during the greater part of the present 
in retort and careful examination of the Flo- 
rida coasts and keys, with the view of discovering 
guano and kindred fertilizing agents, have recently 
returned north, Beypered as we learn, to remove 
large quantities of the former to nothern latitudes. 
Though the greeny! of our gg iy _ 

on ammonia, so ng 
fhe Tebabo and Lobos no, ion he: ‘ound toa 
valuable extent, mingling with the fertilizing ts 
of our islands, we know that the bag orig of birds 
and the phosphate of lime, in other , abound 
upon nearly all the keys between the outer chain 
and the main land.”’ , 
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PEACE OR WAR—PRICE OF BREADSTUFFS. 

The advices received from Europe during the 
past month, leave but little doubt that the terms 
which had been dictated by France and England 
to the Czar of Russia, for the cessation of hostili- 
ties, have been acceded to by the latter. This is 
contrary to all calculations which had been made 
upon the subject, and, we have no doubt from the 
intimations of the press of that country, one at 
least of the allied powers (England) is much dis- 
appointed and chagrined at the result. It isa 
triumph of tlie French Emperor, and he alone, of 
all the powers directly engaged in the contest, is 
entirely satisfied. He enjoys whatever glory may 
have been gained by the war, for it is very evident 
that whatever success has been attained by the 
allied armies, isdue tothe French arms. The 
whole war has been a series of blunders, and shows 
an inefficiency in the staff of the English army, of 
which the people of that country are evidently 
most heartily ashamed—though the proverbial bra- 
very of her troops of the line has been ably sus- 
tained. Smarting under the stigma thus thrown 
upon her military fame, the British government at 
an enormous expense has been engaged during the 
winter in fitting out a fleet, which, should it be put 
in requisition, would be the most powerful which 
has ever put to sea, and strong hopes were enter- 
tained that in the coming campaign, she would 
make amends for her wounded honor in the two 
last. It is from this motive, National Pride, that 
England would have preferred continuing the war 
for another year—but this is not to the interest of 
the Frenchman. He wished to humble Russia, not 
to destroy her power, which hereafter he may find 
it convenient to use against his present ally—he has 
shown himself more than a match for English di- 
plomacy, and has also showed his superiority in 
the management of thé war. Poor Turkey is left 
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in amore e enfeebled state om ever, por her Euro- 
pean territory will eventually fall into the hands 
of France, whose army now controls Constantino- 
ple, as another has done for years, the city of 
Rome. Russia, in accepting the terms offered her, 
shows that she has been humbled indeed, other- 
wise she would not have submitted as she has 
done—yet it is no doubt for her future interest 
that she succumbs, for the last vestige of her 
marine would, in another campaign, have been des- 
troyed—this latter consideration, however, would 
not have brought her to accept the conditions im- 
posed upon her, had she not found, that her present 
enemies were not the only ones with whom she 
would have to contend on the renewal of hostili- 
ties. The allies had determined on changing the 
seat of the war; Sweden had already obligated 
herself to join them—and Austria and Prussia, and 
the smaller German States, now find that if the 
contest is carried on, on their borders, it would be 
impossible for them to remain neutral, and that 
they would be forced into the contest—and al- 
though their feelings are in favor of Russia, they 
are aware that the allies, with organized bands of 
refugees from the neutral nations at their com- 
mand, rendered it necessary for them to avoid 
another contest, in which their own internal quar- 
rels would be resumed ; then if forced to take up 
arms, they would be compelied to turn them 
against their neighbor and friend—for Russia had 
shown herself a friend indeed, in the time of the 
utmost need, of these German princes. These lat- 
ter, therefore, have demanded of Russia, that she 
accept the terms proposed, to avoid a general war, 
and Austria and probably other powers, have giv- 
en her the assurance, that she would dissolve all 
intercourse with her, in case she refused to accede 
to their demand. Another cause, operated on 
Russia—her finances have become exhausted, and 
she has found it impossible to negotiate a new loan 
for the conduct of the war. 

These are the aspects of the case at present— 
Paris has been decided on, as the place of meeting 
to arrange the details of the treaty, the general 
terms having been agreed on—but if it is in the pow- 
er of England, without giving too much offence to 
her ally, to throw obstacles in the way, there is no 
doubt she will do it—this, however, we do not 
think will be permitted, and a peace will, we think, 
be patched up for the present. 

The effect, on our market, of this state of things, 
has been to depress the price of breadstuffs, 
which have considerably declined during the past 
month, and although of course, we cannot exper 
them to rally to the point at which they had }#e- 
ly reached, still the demand for home consum##on, 
and on European account, which must be c@itinued 
for some time, will cause a continuatj of very 
remunerating prices'to the farmer. he protryct- 

ed cold weather has stopped many of the courtry 
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mills, and the navigation in all the Atlantic sea- must hope for the best, and that some change for - 
ports having been closed for nearly two months, the better will ere long take place. We were 
but little business has been done. Onthe resump- formerly disposed to favor the abolishment of the 
tion of business in the Spring, we hope an activity | inspection, but the experience of the last year or 
will prevail, which will call for supplies of grain | two, induces us to believe that it is better for the 

















and other produce, equal to the ability to supply it. a pos ~ a <n 
| Chairman o ommittee, made a very able an 


interesting report on the subject, which we regret 
| our inability to publish in this number. 





STATE CHEMIST’S FIFTH REPORT. 

We received, very late in the month, a copy of 
the State Chemist’s Report to the Legislature—and 
have only time and space to make a few remarks 
in relation to it. It is not inaptly styled by a morn- 
ing paper, a ‘‘ rehash of his previous reports’’—nota 
small portion of which is taken up with laudation 
of the office and the incumbent—with flings at sun- 
dry “professed scientific’ men, insinuations against 
dealers in or manufacturers of manures, and with 
expectations of being ‘‘ subjected to the abuse of 
knaves,’’ for his determination to observe the 
“spirit of the law ’’ under which he holds his ap- 
pointment. 

In the course of the report, page 58, he says he 
will now proceed to “give a description of the 
counties visited ’’ by him since his last report, and 
devotes sundry pages to matters connected with 
Frederick County, embracing analysis of soils, its 
topography, &c., and then proceeds to give some 
details under the head of ‘‘ Calvert County,’’ with- 
out intimating when he had visited that county. 
We think the people of Carroll, Baltimore and 
Harford counties, and Baltimore city, may begin 
at last to give up all expectations of being honored 
with the services of the State Chemist, as we are 
to take it for granted that their gubernatorial dis- 
trict has long enough received his attention, as he 
has begun anew on the South-Western district. 

But our object especially, in noticing the report 
at all at this time, is to call attention to the claims 
he puts forth to the continued confidence of the 
public, towards himself and his office, for sundry ser- 
vices rendered, which, had we time and space, and 
there was a necessity for it, we could very clearly 
show are predicated upon the labors and vigilance 
of others, whose “‘ thunder ’’ has been appropriated 
by the State Chemist to his own glorification. 

A brief review of this Report, from ‘4 Plain 
Farmer,” will be found on another page. 


Inspection or Guano.—The Committee on Ag- 
riculture, in the House of Delegates, to whom was 
referred the subject of abolishing the office of In- 
spector of Guano, has reported against any change 
in the law, but suggest “‘ that the month and year 
in which it is imported, should be marked by the 
Inspector, upon every package of Peruvian Guano, 
thus enabling the farmer to learn the age of the 
particular lot he is purchasing.”” This can do no 
harm, but as the business has heretofore been man- 
aged, will not be likely to do any good—still we 











farming interest to continue it. Mr. Davis, the 





Dr. Kaye’s Arctic ExpLorations.—The nar- 
rative of this expedition by Dr. Kane will be pub- 
lished about the first of May by Messrs. Childs and 
Peterson of Philadelphia, in two handsome octavo 
vols., of about 900 pages, illustrated by twenty fine 
steel engravings, including the portraits of Dr. 
Kane and Mr. Grinnel, and near 300 other illus- 
trations from drawings made by Dr. Kane. The 
work will be printed upon superior paper, from 
new and beautiful bold-faced type made expressly 
for the purpose. The estimated expense of the 
work will be upwards of $20,000, and will be is- 
sued in a style worthy of its distinguished author 
and enterprising publishers, at the low price of $5 
for the entire work, payable ondelivery. A glance 
at the list of subscribers already obtained in Balti- 
more, shows the estimation in which Dr. Kane is 
held by the elite of this city, and while it is of im- 
mense advantage with the publishers to be able to 
reimburse themselves as soon as the book shall 
have been issued, subscribers are benefitted by 
being first served, with first impressions, which 
in a work so fully illustrated is a matter of no small 
importance. 


Acritu.rurnat Corirce—The bill for the estab- 
lishment of an Agricultural College and Experi- 
mental Farm, has passed the Senate of Md. with 
great unanimity, only two members of that body 
voting against it. There were several amendments 
made to the bill as originally reported, which are 
highly satisfactory to its friends. It is now before 
the House, where we hope it will pass with an 
equal degree of unanimity—when we will publish 
the bill as finally adopted—and we hope to be able 
to lay before our readers at the same time, the 
very able speech of Col. Sothoron, Chairman of 
the Committee in the Senate, on its introduction 
into that body. 


Hon. J. A. Pearce, U. S.S., has our thanks 
for a copy of the Reports of Explorations and 
Surveys to ascertain the most practicable and eco- 
nomical route for a railroad from the Mississippi 
river to the Pacific Ocean, under the direction of 
the Secretary of War, in 1853-4. It is a large 
quarto vol. of 650 pages, and contains descriptions 
of the country examined, and a large amount of 
interesting information and descriptions of the 
country surveyed. 
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Tue Tosacco Inranss s a strange fact, 
that so important an int it of Tobacco is, 
in this country, nome ‘ Suffered to have 
such restrictions placed upon tfoduction into 
foreign couatries. Thed 









fas been made 


hold of the subject with energy, yet each successive 
administration comes in and goes out again, without 
apparently making an effort to remedy the evil 
complained of. The Legislature of Kentucky has 
now taken hold of the subject, and have adopted 
resolutions, complaining, that, notwithstanding the 
importance of the Tobacco market to this country, 
it haS been overlooked in our commercial treaties 
with other nations, and that the duties imposed 
upon this article are excessive and not founded in 
justice. They urge that this great staple shall be 
placed in future treaties on the same footing as 
other great agricultural interests, and that their 
representatives in Congress shall seek to induce the 
Government to use every means to procure a more 
liberal policy in this regard. They also bring this 
matter before the notice of the Southern Commercial 
Convention, and recommend their action in its 
favor. The Governor of Kentucky is charged with 
forwarding these resolutions to the President, the 
Representatives, and the Convention. The action 
of the Legislature in this matter is praiseworthy, 
and the subject of that action is one which should 
command attention, as it is of great importance to 
a very large number of agriculturists. 





PEAT COMPOST AND OTHER MANURES. 

Our correspondent ‘‘Well Wisher,”’ in our Feb- 
ruary Number, makes enquiry as to the value and 
treatment of peat or swamp-muck, which is fre- 
quently deposited in large quantities, at the heads 
of our creeks, and in other low grounds, As to 
its value, Professor Dana, a practical Chemist, 
(not a farmer,) rates it as equal in fertilizing quali- 
ties to cow-dung, after being composted with about 
24 bushels of leached ashes to the cord, or about 
10 bushels of ashes to a common ox-cart load of 
40 bushels. Many practical farmers of high au- 
thority, north and east of us recommend it highly, 
estimating its value from their own experience. 
We are not at present possessed of any careful ex- 
periments, testing its value in practice, as com- 
pared with other manures. The writer has used 
it tosome extent himself some years back, and 
has no doubt that it has much value when properly 
prepared in compost. 

It should be always thrown’out and exposed to the 
action of a winter’s frost, previous to use. Pro- 
fessor Dana recommends that it be treated with 
ashes as stated above. Professor Mapes of the 
Working Farmer, recommends it with 
lime slacked with brine and then passing it through 
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| and mixed 
, with the droppings of Horses, Cattle, &c. Simply 
‘composting it with stable and other manures, may 
| purhaps answer every desired object. 

Mr. Phinney, near Boston, au intelligent and ex- 
| tensive experimenter, thought that mixed in the 
“proportion of two parts, with one of clear stable 
|manure, the compost was equal to three of 
| stable manure. The composting is essential, the 
| substance containing a large per centage of insolu- 
ble matters which are brought into action, or made 
available by the action of lime, ashes, or the ammo- 
nia contained in stable manure. 

| After all, the due preparation and application of 
such material for manure, is a question of cost 
which every one must determine for himself, ta- 
king into consideration locality, cost of other 
manures, price of labor, &c. It is this last named 
item, its high price, and increasing difficulty of 
procuring it, which must operate as a bar to the ex- 
tended use of compost and other bulky manures 
onthe Farm. Our lands are so out of proportion 
to our means of working them; lands are so cheap, 
and labor so high, that the manufacturing of ma- 
nures upon the farm in sufficient quantity to restore 
or even to preserve its fertility, is out of the qués- 
tion. The grand illustration of this truth is ex- 
hibited in the exhaustion and abandonment of our 
Atlantic States, and the rapid filling up of the 
Western and South Western. Wego away and 
buy new lands, sooner than renew the old. 

Guano and other portable manures, while they 
involvyea serious outlay in money, require no ad- 
ditional outlay for labor, and do not interfere with 
the routine of ordinary Farming operations.— 
These circumstances, with the immediate and re- 
markable effects they produce, commend them 
peculiarly to our use. They supply in the form 
most suitable to our circumstances, the grand want 
in our system of culture, a sufficiency of manuring 
material to ensure a profitable return of our labor. 

We would still however have our readers bear 
in mind, that the only reliable and available meth- 
od, and at the same the most economical method, 
of permanent improvement of our Farming lands 
generally, is in the use of ameliorating plants. 
Let them use what fertilizers they can or will, 
to bring their lands up to Se of yielding a 
luxuriant growth of clover. en it will do that, 
the game is in their own hands. This plant is at 
the head of ameliorators. Next to it is the field 
pea, which will begin the work of improvement at 
a lower point of barrenness, than that at which 
the clover is available. In the use of these plants, 
with the more extended cultivation of the ses 
proper, is our best and only hope of a lasting im- 
provement of our lands. 


\ the stables to be used as an absorbent, mined 





Tue Rvurat American is a new weekly quarto 
ublished at Clinton, Oneida Co., N. ¥., by T. B. 

iner. Its motto is ‘‘ Preserve the Union.” Its 
matter select and judicious, and from its first num- 
ber, we anticipate a valuable auxiliary in the 
cause of agricultural improvement. 
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THOROUGH TILLAGE—CULTIVATION OF CORN. 

It is a remarkable fact, that a man who strenu- 
ously advocated the extraordinary heresy, that 
manuring is not only useless, but pernicious, should 
haye any fame at all among farmers; yet Jethro 
Tull has been dead more than a century, and his 
fame is yet spreading and growing, as one of the 
most enlightened, intelligent and progressive prac- 
tical farmers of the day. His fame rests mainly 
on his sagacious observations and careful experi- 
ments upon the thorough stirring and cultivation of 
the soil, and it is well deserved. With singular 
sagacity, his practical understanding saw the ne- 
cessity, which science after the lapse of a century, 
is beginning to explain, of opening up the minutest 
particles of the soil, to the operation and influence 
ofthe atmosphere. With not the first idea of ni- 
trogen, oxygen, or carbonic acid; of ammonia in 
the air, or phosphates and silicates, soluble or in- 
soluble, in the earth, he seized and held fast the 
great fact that the thorough breaking up and sepa- 
ration of the particles which compose the soil, is 
the primary condition of fruitfulness. It has been 
so from the first, and will so continue to the end. 
‘*] will dig about it, and dung it,’’ was the reply 
of the prudent cultivator to his master, who or- 
dered him to cut down the unfruitful tree, and 
‘digging and dunging,’’ are at this day the com- 
prehensive vocabulary of the culturist, and the 
grand conditions of fruitfulness. While we do not 








‘ hold with Tull, that ‘‘dunging”’ is either perni- 


cious or unnecessary, yet we do think that the 
practice of the present day gives it an undue pre- 
cedence over “‘digging.’’ In the former, we fur- 
nish to the earth a portion of the food of plants; 
in the latter process we put the earth in that con- 
dition, in which alone it can be the medium of 
appropriating this food to the use of plants—but 
more than this, we bring out and make available 
to the same purpose, hidden stores and treasures 
of plant-food which have been locked up in its 
recesses, and make it capable of imbibing rich 
draughts from the air, the dew and the rains. We 
do not object to the large amount of money 
spent in the purchase of manures, but we do mar- 
vel at the carelessness, which in imperfect work- 
ing of the soil loses half the value of these manures, 
and an equal value perhaps within the soil which 
it fails to develop. 

While a man is at any rate at the expense of a 
team, driver, and plough, how very small is the 
difference in cost between very good and very bad 
ploughing. A little more care in the ploughman, 
a little more watchfulness in the master; a team 
somewhat stronger, and care to get the best plough. 
With only this difference, what an amount of bad 
ploughing is done, how little good ploughing is 
done. And when the master makes all due provi- 


sion, how much depends upon the ploughman ; how 
much is ‘cut and covered,” how much left wn- 
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The first operation upon a turf field is the tho- 
rough, perfect turning over of the sod. This, 
except on very light lands, requires a team of 
three horses of medium size, and in good condition 
to turn to the requisite depth of at least eight 
inches. The most perfect cultivation requires, we 
have no doubt, a subsoil plough, breaking up, but 
not throwing out the subsoil, to the depth of 15 to 
18 inches. It is an expensive process, however, 
requiring double force of team to do the work of 
ploughing, and will not pay under ordinary circum- 
stances. The sod once turned down, should stay 
down for the season, and not torn or dragged up 
again by the markings and crossings, for planting, 
orby any other operation. Immediately after the 
plough, within an hour if it can be done, certainly 
within the day, let a heavy roller follow, to pack 
the inverted sods, and the harrow to give the fresh 
turned earth the tilth, which it will never take so 
well after being dried in the sun. The experi- 
enced gardener knows this, and his spading does 
not exceed a rod of ground before it is thoroughly 
raked. There is no manner of necessity for 
ploughing the whole field of thirty or fifty acres 
before the harrowing is begun, and no practical 
difficulty in haying all the operations of ploughing, 
rolling and. harrowing, carried on together and 
completed, to the extent of the ploughing, before 
leaving the field. These primary operations being 
concluded, the after tillage consists in such use of 
the harrow, cultivator, or ploygh, as will most 
thoroughly and perfectly drag, tear, break to pieces 
and pulverize every cubic inch of earth on top of 
the inverted sod; and this should be done as much 
as circumstances will allow before the crop is 
planted, or as early as possible afterwards. The 
most perfect preparation for a crop, is that of a 
well managed Tobacco field. The first operations 
of ploughing and harrowing, are done early in the 
season. Before the planting time, another com- 
plete surface ploughing is given, without disturb- 
ing the sod. Immediately before planting, the 
ground is checkered into squares of three feet, thus 
breaking again nearly a fourth of the surface; then 
follows the hoe, chopping most thoroughly the 
centres of the squares and drawing to them the 
earth from the edges to make the hill. In the to- 
bacco field, this careful preparation of the ground 
is essential to secure a “‘stand’’ of the tender 
plants. We should be glad, if some of our readers 
would try the effect of sueh perfect preparation on 
an _ or two of their corn fields, and note the 
result. 
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recommend, that it'@ 
of grass and weeds, s 
grassy, before we aré 
is an additional argu favor. If corn is 
the crop for instance, m whid is disposed to 
put off to the latest possible day his surface culti- 
vation, lay upon himself the necessity of doing it 
early. There is no greater mistake than that of 
postponing every working of the corn field until 
the appearance of grass makes it necessary to have 
itdone. Keep ahead of the grass: anticipate it. 
Or, rather, work not with reference to the grass, 
but with reference to the age and condition of your 
crop. The working of the corn should be tho- 
rough, quick and early. The stirring and disturb- 
ing of the earth and cutting of the roots tend to 
retard and hold back the plant from a too rapid 
development, and prevents an overgrowth of fod- 
der. It is serviceable in this respect, as well as 
in pulverizing the surface soil and destroying grass. 
But when the plant approaches the period of bear- 
ing, it should have full time to recover its perfect 
vigor, and be allowed to send its thousand roots 
into the well tilled soil to gather food for the ears 
it is about to bear, and nourish to maturity. No 
implement of any sort should come ii side of the 
corn field within ten days of the ‘ime of ‘ tassel- 
ing.”’ And when the work has been well and 
faithfully done, up to this time, there will be no 
excuse for it. Let the miserable necessity of hur- 
rying through harvest because the corn field is 
‘suffering ”’ be done away with. By planting ear- 
ly and working in accordance with these sugges- 
tions, as a general rule, corn may be “laid by” 
at harvest. 
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A DAILY AGRICULTURAL PAPER. 

We give place With pleasure, to the communi- 
cation of Mr. Calvert on the subject of a daily 
agricultural paper, and invite our readers to the 
consideration and discussion of such an enterprise. 
We desire by all possible means to have the minds 
of the farming community stirred up to a sense of 
their interests and their duties, and such a discus- 
sion will have that tendency. No one can be more 
impressed than ourselves, with the necessity and 
value of the press to the agricultural community. 
It has beer! matter of surprise to us, that leading 
men have given the subject so little attention. 
What will avail all their great efforts and labors 
in behalf of improvement, until the mind of the 
public is prepared to‘‘ back them up?”? And how 
is the adult mind to be reached, except through the 
press devoted to their interests? _We do sincerely 
think that the first step in their duty as improvers, 
is to induce the agricultural community, generally, 


to read and to sustain papers honestly devoted to 
their interests. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS—LOOK AT THEM.— We received 
a few days since, a letter from a subscriber in Mis. 
souri, enclosing his subscription for the American 
Farmer, in which he remarked, that although our 
modes of cultivation were very different from what 
is suitable for the rich bottoms of Missouri, still 
the advertisements which appear in our pages, more 
than repays for the subscription. Baltimore is the 
head quarters of everything useful for the Farmer 
and Planter ; we have probably more extensive and 
a larger number of Manufactories of Agricultural 
Implements than is to be found in any State in the 
Union, and unsurpassed for their excellence of work. 
manship, and generally of their material—it is also 
the entrepot for every description of manures, and 
the amount sold in this city, far exceeds that of any 
other in the United States. We believe our pages 
‘afford more information upon such subjects than 
any other Journal of a similar character published; 
and the value of the custom secured by its in- 
strumentality, renders it a favorite means to manu- 
facturers and others, of offering their commodities 
to the Agricultural world. Although our subscrip- 
tion list includes all the States and Territories of 
the Union, and a sprinkling in distant hemispheres, 
yet the great buik of our readers is comprised in the 
Middle, Southern and South-Western States. An 
advertiser ina distant State, assures us, that al- 
though he advertises in many papers, yet the result 
of his experiment in advertising in the American 
Farmer, has been worth to him twice as much as 
that of ahy other paper which he has tried. 





Expenses or tue Orrice or State Cuemist.— 
The Treasurer of the State, in response to a call 
from the House of Delegates, has reported the 
following as the expenses of the office of State 
Chemist, since its establishment ; 


Salary of State Chemist, $14,408,49 
Do of his Assistant, 1,780,54 
For Laboratory and Chemicals, 1,550,00. 
For Printing Reports, *2,427,75. 
: 20,166, 78. 


* This charge for printing, includes only for two 

the 3d and 4th, which by the supplemental act, pub 

in our January number, the State Chemist was authorised 
to have printed, at an expense not exceeding 10 cents - 
copy. e Ist, 2d and re , are provided for in the 
item for printing in the general accounts of the slature, 
and are among the vouchers of the Committee of Claims, 
and thus does not appear as _a separate charge on the books 
of the Treasurer. Each of these three reports will, we 
have good reason to believe, have cost the State twice the 
amount paid for each of the two paid directly by the 
Treasurer, and will, with the postage on their distribution, 
which is also paid by the State, increase the total amount 
that this office has cost the people to the sum indicated in 
viz. from 25 to $30,000. Th 
just printed, will cost the State’ $3,520, besides 

thec is the same as for the ist and 2d, viz: 22 cents 





lyzrson Grass Sezev.—The editor of the Valley 
Farmer, asks us if any of this seed can be procured 
in Maryland? We have none, but it is probable, 
that among the large number who obtained seed last 
year, there may be some who may have seed for. 
sale—though we are not advised of the fact. 
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“Merrono.ocy.— We are glad to see from the 


sonian Institute, and Judge Mason of the Patent 
Office, have made arrangements for prosecuting 
meteorological researches under the direction of 
the head of the Patent Office, which will be pub- 
lished in the Patent Office agricultural reports. 
We trust however, that this arrangement will not 
interfere with the plan of Lieut. Maury, or prevent 
the appropriation asked from Congress to enable 
him to carry out his suggestions. The farmers are 
indebted to this gentleman for bringing the subject 
of meteorology in its bearing upon agriculture, 
prominently into public notice, and especially de- 
sire to **see him through,”’ in his laudable efforts 
in this behalf. 

Agricultural Division of the Patent Office. —Meteo- 
relogy eeied to deladucode a circular and a 
series of blanks, we perceive that an arrangement 
has been made between Professor Henry and Judge 
Mason by ‘which the system of meteorological 
observations heretofore conducted by the Smith- 
sonian Institution will hereafter be executed under 
the direction of the Patent Office, the results of 
which are to be embodied in the agricultural re- 


rts. 

PiThe points to be investigated are the conditions 
of the atmosphere by the barometer, thermometer, 
hygrometer, clouds, wind, rain, and snow, on each 
three times a day; the time of occurrence and the 
direction of thunder-storms; time of occurrence 
and direction from the observer of lightning at a 
distance, and its character, whether zigzagged, 
forked, or diffused; objects stricken by lightning 
—as trees, buildings, and the like; time of occur- 
rence, width, and direction apart, and effects of 
tornadoes, and whether attended by electricity and 
hail; time of occurrence, direction, and width 
apart, and amount of injury of hail-storms, with 
the size and quantity of stones ; time of the appear- 
ance and disappearance of the aurora borealis, the 
time of the formation of arch, beams, and corona, 
and whether there is a dark cloud below the arch; 
time of occurrence and direction of meteors, shoot- 
ing stars, solar and lunar halos, parhelia, and pa- 
raselanes; time of early and late frosts; depth of 
ground frozen in feet and inches; disappearance 
of frost from the ground; time of closing and 
opening of rivers, lakes, canals, and streams, and 
their extreme rise and fall; temperature of wells 
and springs, at least once each season; time of oc- 
currence, direction of impulse, number of shocks, 
and effects of earthquakes. 

In respect to the phenomena of animals, plants, 
and trees,’the ange pe period of leafing, flowering, 
maturity, and fall of the leaf of the almond, peach, 
cherry, apricot, plum, apple, quince, pear, cur- 
rant, gooseberry, red-flowered maple, dogwood, 
strawberry, and raspberry; flight northward and 
southw of wild geese ; first and last notes of the 
whip-poor-will; first and last appearance of the 
barn swallow, sturgeon, salmon, shad, herring, and 
the fire-fly. 

RELATIVE WEIGHT OF GRAIN AND COB OF 

CORN. 

The following accurate comparison of two fine 
ears of yellow corn, handed us by a friend, is 
worthy of note. 





|No. 1, weighing 18 0z,—1144 grains weighed 14 
following report that Professor Henry of the Smith-| 








oz. Cob, 4 oz. 
No. 2, weighing 18 oz.—820 grains weighed 154 
oz. Cob, 2 oz. 

Both ears had been thoroughly dried, and while 
one contained 300 grains more than the other and 
weighed precisely the same, the weight of the 
grain was about 77} per cent. of the whole, the 
weight of the cob 22; per cent.; while the weight 
of grain of the other was 86 per cent. of the 
whole, and that of the cob 14 percent. In other 
words, the cob weighing 2} oz. held 15} oz. of 
grains, while that weighing 4 oz. held but 14 oz. of 
grains. 

The grain of this corn (we mean the best ear) is 
as fine a specimen of yellow gourd seed as we ever 
saw. Our friend, whose crop is ten to twelve 
barrels per acre, thinks that his land will produce 
two barrels more per acre of this yellow corn than 
of the most productive white corn. We believe 
the yellow is usually more productive, and worth 
more per bushel in market. Why is so much white 
grown by those who make to sell? 

The same gentleman notes that he stored about 
400 bushels of wheat soon after harvest, which 
after remaining in store some six months, lost 
about 10 per cent. by measurement, but gained 
about 6 per cent. by weight, per bushel. 





Umiversat Acricu_turat Exuisition in Paris. 
—The Vice Consul of France, for Baltimore, gives 
notice to the Farmers and Agriculturists of Mary- 
land, that a universal exhibition of breeding cattle, 
implements, and French and Foreign agricultural 
products will open in Paris, on the 23d of May 
next, and continue open till the 7th June, to be re- 
opened on the 22d May, 1857, and close on the 6th 
of June following. 

Premiums, and gold and silver medals will be 
distributed to all cattle, tools and products ad- 
judged to deserve them. Foreign animals, tools 
and products, sent to the exhibition, will be trans- 
ported gratis from the frontier; all necessary ex- 
penses during the exhibition borne by the French 
Government. 

Notice of intention to offer any thing for exhi- 
bition, must be communicated to the Vice Con- 
sulate. 


Dearn or Proressorn Jounston.—We have in- 
advertently omitted to notice in a previous No., 
the death of Prof. Jas. F. W. Johnston, which 
took place at Durham, England, during the past 
fall. In Prof. J., agricultural science has lost one 
of its brightest lights. With very high attain- 
ments as a chemist, he combined the happy talent 
of making a practical application of his knowledge. 
His ‘‘ Lectures on agricultural chemistry ’’ have 
done more perhaps, to popularize the application 
of chemistry to agriculture, than all other works 
on the subject together. 
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MOWING AND REAPING MACHINES. 

Among the numerous articles introduced to the 
public through the pages of our journal this month, 
will be found several Reapers and Mowers, to which 
we would call attention, as the season is near at 
hand when those intending to purchase these ma- 
chines should be looking about them. 

Messrs. Ray & Co. of this city, it will be seen, 
offer a newly invented machine, for which they 
claim great simplicity and efficiency, and will no 
doubt have it in full practical operation the coming 
harvest. . 

Messrs. J. S. Wright & Co. of Chicago, also offer 
their Atkins’ Reaper to our Farmers. This ‘ma- 
chine has obtained considerable celebrity in various 
quarters of the country, and enjoys much favor with 
many of the farmers of the West. ; 

Mr. R. L, Allen, of New York city, offers h 
Mower and Reaper, as warranted to give entire 
satisfaction,-and gives in a pamphlet he has sent us, 
a large number of testimonials from New York 
farmers in its favor. 

Mr. Hussey, of this city, has shown us a working 
model of his Reaper with his newly invented Self- 
Raker, which will be put in practical use this har- 
vest, and which he thinks will be found less excep- 
tionable in some material points, than other inven- 
tions of the same character. Mr. Hussey is busily 
engaged at his extensive establishment in this city, 
preparing for the rush that is expected upon him 
the approaching season. 

Other inventors and manufacturers should lose no 
time in making known, through our pages, theif’ 
pretensions to public favor. 


DRILLING CORN. 

The importance of adopting the drill system of 
planting and covering corn, is so evident that no 
planter or farmer should fail to adopt the practice. 
In the eastern counties of Virginia and N. Carolina, 
the corn drill is probably more used and more 
highly appreciated, than it is in any other section of 
this country; with a horse, man and drill, about 
fifteen acres are planted, covered, and rolled (in 
those counties) per day ; thus performing the work 
rapidly, and saving an immense amount of labor and 
time. No extraordinary preparation of the land is 
necessary, previous to using the simple and strong 
machines that are now constructed. The usual 
mode of preparing the land, manuring, &c. as prac- 
ticed for the ‘*check” system, is all that is necessary 
to be done; when the corn is fairly up, it is har- 
rowed, top dressed, thinned out, cultivated, &c. in a 
manner better understood than practiced. One of 
the best drills for plantation use, is one manufac- 
tured in this city by Messrs. R. Sinclair & Co., the 
cost of which is $21}, which is as simple as an or- 
dinary plough, and is equally strong and durable, 
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McCormick vs. Manny.—The U. S. Supreme 
Court, in the case of McCormick against Manny, 
for infringement of his patent, decided all the 
points in favor of the defendant, and dismissed the 
bill at Mr. McCormick’s cost. 

The’ court held :—First, that Manny’s reaping 
machine does not infringe any of Mr. McCor- 
mick’s patents. Second, that the divider and reel- 
post used in Manny’s machines are not the same 
in form or. principle as the improvements patented 
by Mr. McCormick in 1845, and are no infringe- 
ments. Third, that ‘the forker’s stand or position 
on Manny’s machine is a new and useful improve- 
ment, invented and patented by John H. Manny, 
not covered by Mr. Cormick’s patent, but it is 
different in form and principle, and is, therefore, 
no infringement. The injunction is accordingly 
petnsed, and the bill dismissed at the complainant’s 
costs. 


Frurr Nurseries.—Among the numerous adver- 
tisements in this No. of the Farmer, from the pro- 
prietors of old established nurseries, in various sec- 
tions of the U. States, we are glad to be able to 
number a new one established near our city, by Mr. 
W. D. Brackenridge, of whose skill and qualifications 
for the business we have good reason to be satisfied. 


Great Yis_p or Coan.—In the Baltimore Ame- 
rican of 19th November, is the following paragraph : 
“ Immense Yield—Mr. Corbin Cooley has raised 
the present season, 1624 bushels Corn, on 14 acres 
—or 116 bushels to the acre.”” A respected cor- 
respondent whom we would be glad to oblige, asks 
for information as to the residence of Mr. Cooley. 
If any one can furnish it, they would much oblige 
us. 

We would cail the attention of our readers to the 
advertisement of Messrs. Robbins & Bibb ; in which it 
will be seen, that they have very materially reduced 
the prices of the celebrated Little Giant Mill, which 
now brings it within the reach of almost every 
body. The Little Giant, we know from the personal, 
experience which we have had with it, is a capital 





ything, and we can most cheerfully recommend it 


to the farming community, as one of the most val- 
uable additions to modern Agricultural machinery. 





Murpocn’s Mereoro.ogicas, CLocxs.—We re- 
fer the reader to Mr. Murdoch’s advertisement on 
another page, offering his weather Clocks to the 
public. The testimonials he presents of the value 
of these Clocks, are of such a character as to give 
assurance of there being no imposition fo tp pur- 
chasers. Wehave examined them at Mr. Mur- 
doch’s rooms, and were we not already sufficiently 
supplied with time-keepers, would be glad to secure 
one of these. 


Tue Parriotr.—This old and reliable papers 
will hereafter be conducted by J. F. McJilton, 
William H. Carpenter and John Wills. These 

ntlemen are all well known as good writers, and 





oubtless will make the Patriot compare favorably 
with any paper in the country. 
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The season may yet 4 
unpropitious for field ~ “ 
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y attended to the duty, 

lose no time in securing a * 

supply of wood for next 
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cold winter. 





Have your ploughs, harness and Me ar) a 
implements all in good order, and Lean 
ready; for a vigorous effort, to make a cd Aisi 
up for lost time occasioned by the severity of the past winter. 


WoOoRK FOR THEE MONTH. 


done work, in farming, 
should never be tolerated, 
as it can only end in disap- 
pointed hopes and diminish- 
ed products. Every cultu- 
rist should studiously avoid 
cultivating more land than 
he can properly attend to, 
and nourish the crops that 
may grow thereon. Alllands 
that require it, should be 
supplied with manure, as 
every exhausted, or partial- 
ly exhansted acre of land, 
that may be cultivated with- 
out this attention being paid 
to it, will undoubtedly act as 
a drawback upon profits.— 
And here let us remark that 
nothing but the most. im- 

rious necessity should in- 
} AA any one to put in a trop 
of corn, unless the land be 
very fertile, very rich, in all 
the elements which enter 
into the food of plants, with- 
out thoroughly manuring it. 
Corn, as every practical 
corn-planter knows, is a 
crop that requires the most 
bounteous feeding ; such is 
its voracious appetite that 
you cannot well feed it to 
satiety. Hence then, none 
should attempt to put in a 
erop of corn upon any but 
rich land, without giving ita 
liberal, a generous dose of 
manure ; for if he do, and 
he indulge in the hope of 
' pemunerating profits, he will 





MARCH. 


Although the severe winter through which we 
have just passed, may have operated to delay field 
operations for some weeks, in those parts of our 
wide-spread country where its intensity may have 
been most severely felt ; yet there are portions 
where, to delay active field work, would be dis- 
astrous in the extreme to the future hopes of: the 

iculturist; and, as the time has come, when all 
ould have completed their arrangements and 
matured their plans of culture—when all should 
have secured their supplies of manure, seeds, and 
whatever else that may be calculated to promote 
their success the present season, it becomes us to 
point out, in a deferential way, some of the most 
important things that should claim attention, and 
that promptly. But before we commence naming 
such matters, we would, in the most friendly spir- 
it, admonish our readers, that system, order, reg- 
ularity and perseverance, are among the best 
means of success that a cultivator of the soil can 
qo to his a in the ereountion of * labors. 
particular piece of work that may be. begun, 
should be done, before another is re on raya 
To secure this result, the master should give his 
personal presence while the work is in progress, 
see that nothing be done slightingly, that it be 
done in the right time, and in the right way ; half 





assuredly reap a harvest of disappointment. ‘ 

Nor should the corn-planter be less careful in 
the preparation of the soil—its ploughing, harrow- 
ing, and rolling, should be thorough and complete. 
Half executed preparation of corn land, is mock- 
ery ; the culture of the crop after it is up should 
be judicious and cleanly, as the plant has an utter 
aversion to the companionship of weeds ora baked 
surface. ' 

With these preliminary observations we shall 
proceed to call attention to such matters as, In our 
opinion, require immediate and particular attention 
on the farm. 

SOWING OF CLOVER SEED. 


As the inclemency of last month prevented most 
farmers from sowing clover seed, we advise all 
who may not have done so, to sow as soon as the 
frost is out of the ground, and a horse can be 
safely trusted on it without danger from poaching 
the soil. On each acre in wheat, 12 Ibs. of clover 
seed should be sown. Whensown, a roller should: 
be pressed over the field for the double purpose of 
covering the seed, and forcing the wheat plants 
into the soil, thereby encouraging tillering. In- 
deed, if the wheat crop should appear to have 
suffered from winter-killing—as the term is—we 
bets precede the roller with a light one-horse 

arrow. 
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We will here impreve the occasion to say, that 
we hold it.to be an agricultural truth, that no soil 
can be preserved in a state of fertility, unless 
clover or grass, forms a portion of the system of 
rotation of crops, with the view of returning to the 
land the materials for forming mould, to replace 
that which is taken off by the crops. 

In connection with the subject of sow 
seed, we will remark, that our opinion is, 
the hay and pasture would be imprared 
the quantity of clover seed: per: aon 
have named, a bushel of orchard “Grass 
acre were also sown. Clover and orch grass, 
blossom about the same time, which render them 
proper seeds to be sown together, 

the field on which clover may be sown is sup- 
posed to want liming, a dressing of ten bushels of 
slaked lime,—and the longer it may have been 
slaked the better,—five bushels of slaked ashes, 
and one bushel of plaster, per acre, may be very 
advantageously applied as soon after harvest as 
possible. Stock of all kinds should be kept off 
the field the first year it may be set in clover, and 
every spring thereafter, it should receive a dress- 
ing of one bushel of plaster per acre. 

MEADOWS. 


If your meadows be tight-bound, and yielded 
indifferently last year, harrow such as soon th 
spring as the frost is out of the ground, spread 

ereon five or ten bushels of ashes, and one bushel 
of plaster or lime, per acre, and finish by rolling. 
Five bushels of ashes, two bushels of bone-dust, one 
bushel of plaster, and one bushel of salt, would 
still be a better dressing. If the latter mixture be 
used, it should be harrowed in and rolled. 

‘ If the 7 — thin on the owes the ee 
ow wo improved by sowing a n 
of timothy ae gos and Pat artes them in 
with the top-dressing. ; 
OLD FIELDS, =e 

Old fields, being thoroughly harrowed and cross- 
harrowed, if top-dressed with five bushels of lime, 
five, bushels of ashes, one bushel of plaster, two 
bushels of bone-dust, and one pachel of salt per 
acre, and shut up for a year, and protected from 
stock, may be converted into fair pastures. The 
top-dressing should be harrowed in, and the gtound 
then rolled. _. 

PREPARATION OF CORN GROUND. 


The time for preparing corn ground, must de 
upon its locality ; therefore, it would be to 
attempt to name any day for the commencement 
of such work. The —— time every where ma 
be said to be, when the frost is out of the > 
and when the soil is sufficiently warm to-encour- 
age the germination of the seed. But though it 
may be, and doubtless is, too early over a great 
part of the corn growing region to commence 
ploughing, still it is time to begin to prepare for 
the crop. As soon as from the nature of the 
ground the teams can be advantageously put to 
work, they ought to be engaged in hauling out the 
manure. The manure, as being removed from the 
cattle and other manure yards, prior to being put 
in the carts or wagons, should be shoveled over 
and mixed with plaster in the froportion of one 
bushel to every 20 two-horse cart loads. When 
hauled out and placed in position, the piles should 
be covered over with earth and patted down so as 
to prevent injury from the weather. If, when the 







manure be hauled out it be time to plough, the 
manure should be evenly spread, (at the rate of 


(Marcu, 
twenty two-horse loads per acre,) as evenly as 
possible, and ploughed in as soon after being spread 
as. practicable, in order that as few of the volatile 
gasses be lost as possible to prevent. We have 
named twenty two-horse loads of manure per acre; 
}this we deem a moderate and safe quantity to en- 
|sufe a good crop, the season being favorable ; but 
if twice the quantity of farm-yard manure could be 
pp hone need apprehend any danger from a 
u as the corn-plant has a stomach like an 

and the appetite of a London Alderman,— 
searecly anything in the shape of manure comes 
amiss, while its powers of digestion derides the 
idea of repletion. 

As to depth of ploughing. In all sound land where 
corn may be ted—that is, land not naturally 
wet, or with a wet subsoil—we go for deep plough- 
ing, say eight inches in depth—thorough pulveri- 
zation by means 6f the harrow and roller. If the 
field be a clover-lay, or grass sward, after manuring} 
it should be ploughed carefully and truthfully 
without balks, to ‘the depth indicated above, the 
furrows should be 2aid fat; the the roller should 

passed over the toc 2 seams, the 
harrow ry ge n the direction of the 
furrows, until a fine tilth be obtained. Too much 
pains in this respect cannot well be taken, as 







thorough preparation before planting cannot be 
is igh ‘s P 


too highly valued it ensures; a congenial bed for 
the plants to extend their roots through, and saves 
much labor and time in after culture. Before 
laying off the ground for planting, the soil should 
be rolled. 


For distance of rows. This is a matter which we 
will not pretend to settle, as it is one of those 
uestions which will ever be considered a debate- 
able one. It has often been mooted and discussed, 
but never settled ; and, as we believe, never will 
be. The proper distance is to be regulated by 
the circumstances of each case—location, climate, 
soil, kind of corn, are all considerations to be 
looked to in determining distance of the rows. So 
far as our own experience goes, we have found 
four by three feet an eligible distance, leaving, at 
the time of thinning out, three of the best stalks 
in each hill; but to support that number of stalks 
and ensure their bearing fine, well filled ears, 
generous manuring and cleanly culture are indis- 
nsable 


were to the application of lime to the corn crop. With 
regard to the application of lime to the corn crop, 
‘we do not know that we can perform a more ac- 


le service to our patrons than by transcribing © 


the views of Dr. William Darlington, of West 
Chester, Pa., upon the subject. Dr. D., besides 
being a practical farmer, and a good one, possesses 
as much scientific knowledge as ~~ other gentle- 
man in our country, and is witha), passionately 
devoted to the cause of agriculture. Hence, the 
experience of such a gentleman, is invaluable, 
because it comes commended to us by one emi- 
nently qualified to advise, and whose identity with 
the farming interests, and whose Soong re 
afford us the strongest guarantee that could be 
asked for, that his opinions are founded in honesty. 
He says :— 

“The quantity of lime per acre which can be 
used advantageously varies with the condition and 
original character of the soil. Highly improved 
land will bear a heavier dressing than poor land. 
On a soil of mediwm condition, the usual an | 
is forty or bushels per acre. A deep rich soi 








or limestone land in the great valley, will receive 
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seventy to eighty (and I am told even one hundred) 
bushels to the acre, with advantage. On very poor 
land, twenty to thirty bushels per acre is deemed 
most advantageous to commence with. It is usualiy 
repeated every five or six years, i. e., every time 
the field comes in turn to be broken up-with the 
low ; and-as the land improves, the quantity of 
ime is increased. The prevailing practice here 
is to plough down the sod or ley in the fall or 
early in the spring; harrow it once, and then 
spread the lime (previously slaked to a powder) 
atory to ploughing the field in corn. Every 
field in rotation, receives this kind of dressing ; 
and as our farms are mostly divided into about 
half a dozen fields, the dressing, of course, comes 
once in six years, more or less, according to the 
number of the fields. Some enterprising farmers, 
however, give their fields an intermediate Pm 
on the sod, after they come into grass ; which 
consider an excellent practice, tending rapidly to 
improve the condition of the land.” 

th 8 ing of the state in which the lime is 
a » Dr. lington states : 

~«J? is* usually obtained in a caustic state from 
the kilns, deposited in heaps in the fields where it 
is to be spread, and water sufficient to slake it to 
a powder is then thrown upon it. As soon as 
sl] it is loaded into carts, and men with shovels 
distribute it as equally as possible over the ground. 
It is generally considered best to put it on the 
whilst it is fresh or warm, as the phrase is, 

and itis certainly easier to spread it equally while 
in a light pulverized state than after it gets much 
wet with rains. I am inclined to think, too, it is 
better for the land applied fresh from the kiln.” 

In answer to a question put to him, as ‘‘to what 
erop lime is most advantageously applied,’’ and ‘at 
what seasons,’’ Dr. Darlington remarks : 

‘It is usually applied, as already intimated, to 
the of Indian corn, in the spring of the year. 
ac casionally it is applied preparatory to 
sowing wheat in autumn. hen used as a top- 
dressing, on the sod, it is gore applied in the 
fall—say November. The prevailing impression 
is, that it is most ously applied to the Indian 
corn j and hence the general practice.. But 
the truth is, it is highly advantageous at any and 
poser and our shrewd old farmers ry a 
$a :—Get your lime on for your corn crop 4 
phan Sen gure thét you get it tes land Detar ont 
The mode ading and incorporating the | 

i mode of spreadé ine i ‘ime, 
he describes as follows : 

“The lime is spread as equally as possible over 
the field, and the ground is well harrowed in dif- 
ferent directions, in order to incorporate the lime 
with soil.”’ 

The views of Dr. Darlington in the preceding 
remarks are doubtless enlightened and correct— 
they detail his own practice and experience, and 
are in accordance with the experience and prac- 
tice of the Pennsylvania farmers generally. And 
as lime has been longer and more generally used 
in Pennsylvania for agricultural purposes than it 
has in any other State, we think it safe to infer 
that the practice there so Jong and so successfully 
followed, may be very advantageously adopted 
anywhere and everywhere. 

onsieur Puvis, of France, who is at once a 
practical farmer—the culivator of a large domain, 
a chemist of reputation, as well as an expert in 
the whole range of sciences, aftcr making a series 


of experiments in the use of lime for agricultural 

urposes through a long course of years of watch- 
ing and noting effects, arrived at the conclusion 
that the safest, most economical, and most advan- 
tageous application of lime was to apply ten or 
twelve bushels per acre, at the commen¢ement of 
every four years rotation, when the land came %o 
be turned by the plough. 

This pra tice in France is not materially different 
from that pointed out by Dr. Darlington. 

With regard to our own views as to the applica- 
tion of lime, they are these : 

Upon poor and exhausted lands, or light sandy 
ones, we pb apedh 20 twenty bushels per acre, at 
the time of b ng them up, and repeat this 
application until we had given the land one hun- 
dred bushels per acre. 

Upon medium quality of land, we would apply 
thirty bushels as the first dose, and repeat that 
quantity when the land came to be ploughed up 
again in the course of rotation, and continue ap- 

lying the lime until we had given it one hundred 
ushels per acre. 

To strong, fertile clays, well cha with or- 
ganic remains, we would give them fifty bushels of 
lime at the commencement of a rotation, repeat 
the dose at the commencement of the next rota- 
tion, and then rest for 14 years. 

Upon old grass swords, where the soil was of a 
stiff clayey nature, and fertile, we would not hesi- 
tate to apply one hundred bushels per acre, ina 
single dose : and we think the most advantageous 
plan of applying it to such fields would be to apply 
it to the sod, and harrow it in a year or so before 
ploughing up the land. After all that may be said 
upon the subject, the great object is to get the 
lime on and well mixed with the soil, and the 
nearer we keep it to the surface so much the bet- 
ter, as in that case its action upon the soil will be 
the more general. 

Working Corn. This question has often been 
asked of us,—How often should corn be worked. 
To this question our answer has uniformly been to 
the effect, that the number of times that a crop of 
corn should be worked depends on circumstances ; 
that the object of the culturist must be to keep the 
soil open to the action of the influences of the at- 
mosphere, and the plants free from weeds, from 
the time they first come up, until laid by; that 
keeping these main objects in view, no corn plan- 
ter could be at a loss to determine when how 
many times his corn crop would require to be 
worked ; that the weeds as they presented them- 
selves should be eradicated, and that in times of 
drought it was always beneficial to work the crop, 
in order that the soil might be opened and placed 
in a condition to absorb and condense the dews 
with increased activity. 

OATS. 

As we were full in our remarks upon this cro 
last month, we have but to briefly allude to the 
yo we then made. The oat crop though 
neglected in this country, and, asa consequence, 
slovenly cultivated, itshould not be. By only tol- 
erably liberal manuring—thorough preparation of 
the soil, and early seeding, it may be made a very 
lucrative crop. We therefore, recommend our 
friends to get theirbats in early—as early as the 

nd can be properly worked, is the time to seed 
oats in every locality: Even in our own state there 
is a difference of from four to six weeks as to the 
time of getting in this crop. When the frost is 
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out of the ground, and the soil sufficiently warm 
to cause the germination of the seed, then is the 
time for putting in the seed. Those who expect 
1 remuneratingcrops, must put the soil in good | 
condition to justify such expectation. There must | 
be food in the ground for the plants to feed upon, | 
and the ground itself must be put in first rate or- 
der. In this country, from sixty to one hundred 
bushels have been grown upon a single acre, but | 
sueh crops are not to be expected upon fields of 
1 dimensions ; however, with proper care the 
ordinary yields may be very materially increased. 
Where such large crops as we have named have 
been raised, eve ey care was observed in 
the preparation of. e land, both as regards manure 
and pulverization, as well as in heavy seeding ; 
from four to six bushels of oats being sown to the 
a 





cre. 
Ordinarily, with us, less than two bushels per | 
acre, say one and a half bushels; but we hold it 
unsafe to sow less than two bushels, and believe; 
that three bushels per acre would be the most | 
eligible quantity. : 

pon the culture of oats we extract the follow- | 
ing remarks from a very able work published in | 
London, in 1854 : 

“There are three varieties of the oat cultivated | 
in Great Britain, the white, the black and the dun. 
The first named are separated into two principal 
divisions, the early ead’ the late, and those again 
into many others, each having slight peculiar 
characteristics. 

The Potato Oat is one of the finest of the early 
kind, yielding well and of fine quality. * It is 
white, plump, and short ; a superiorsample weighs 
48 Ibs. to the bushel, and it will yield more meal 
than the same weight of any other kind. 

It should be cut before it is quite ripe, as the} 
seed will shake out with the least motion when it) 
is perfectly ripe. 

he Sandy Oat. This is not quite as good as the 
last mentioned, being smaller and lighter; it is 
nevertheless valued by millers. The straw of 
this oat is perfectly eaghar,{ and consequently well 
— for sowing on soils where crop is likely to 
aid. 

The Sheriff Oat is light grained, with moderate 
length of straw, and is mieol earlier than those 
before mentioned, but not so heavy per bushel. 

Hopetown Oats were formerly in much request, 
but the seed is supposed to have degenerated, the 
qualities formerly attributed to it not now ap- 
pearing. It is generally sown with other kinds, 
as the to and sandy oats, the straw of this 
variety being so weak as to require the assistance 
of the other kind to support it. Crops of this 
mixed kind are said to produce a larger amount of 
grain than when either of the sorts are sown 








singly. 

The Hopetown Oat has a large grain, thick husk, 
and is of a brownish color ; it does not meal as 
well as those before mentioned. : 

Late Angus are well adapted for clay soils. — 

Siberian Early White is a prolific variety, with a 
thick husk, but such inferior straw that it is unfit 
for fodder. 

Late or common oo, grow ~—y on ray and 
light soils ; the in is large, and the straw par- 
tiealanly good for feeding cattle. ey grind 
well, and are much preferred by the rs on 
account of their flinty character. 5 

The Black Tartarian Oat is particularly well 
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suited to peaty and mory soils. The straw is 
tall and thick, but too reedy for fodder ; it succeeds 
best in moist situations. It is an excellent kind 
for feeding horses, for which purpose it is largely 
grown in England. 

In Scotland it is occasionally made into meal; 
but the millers do not like dark skinned oats, as 
the meal is discolored if any portions of the husk 
remain, 

The Dun Oat, and the Winter Dun Oat, are both 
much grown in Scotland, and are considered as 
good varieties. 

There are a great number of other differently 
named oats in common use, but they are chiefly 
varieties of those before mentioned. 

The soils best suited for the growth of oats, are 
wherever they have been formed by the alluvium 
strata not characterized ‘by the presence of too 
great an amount of aluminous or clayey matter. 
Such soils if drained and in proper condition, will 
produce the best crops of the finest varieties.” 

BARLEY. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground prepare 
your ground for this crop. Any good wheat land, 
or a deep sandy loam is adapted to its growth, 
The ground should be thoroughly and deeply 
ploughed, and as ga = pulverized by har- 
rowing and rolling. The land must be either 
naturally fertile or made so by manuring. 

Quantity of seed per acre. From two to two and 
a half bushels of seed per acre should be sown the 
same as wheat. 

The time of cutting is before the berry is quite 
ripe, as if left till perfectly ripe the seed will 
shatter. 


HAULING OUT MANURE. 
We have before spoken of this branch of the 
subject, under the head of preparation of corn 
ema. but as it is a very heavy job, refer to it 
ere under a distinct head to attract attention to 
it at an early period. 
LIME, 


We repeat here what we have often written be- 
ore, that no land that may have been exhausted 
by improvident culture, can be permanently im- 
pease without being limed. No one should 

espair of accomplishing such object because of 
the heaviness of the outlay to enable him to put 
on one hundred bushels to the acre, the maximum 
quantity applied in this country, as for all present 
purposes twenty bushels of lime per acre will an- 
swer just as well as will one hundred bushels per 
acre, so that the man with a short may lime 
five acres, for the same sum as his long pursed 
neighbor had paid for liming one acre. The 
application of this twenty bushels should be re- 
peated at the beginning of every rotation. By 
such applications of lime one field may be made 
to lime another by its increased products, and 
thus render what in the abstract is viewed. as an 
onerous business, an easy one. But let no one 
suppose that in liming his land he has applied all 
that is necessary in the way of liming ; for such is 
not the case; he must also apply organic. or 
animal manures, and put one or more of his fields 
in grass or clover at each succeeding rotation. 


MILCH COWS—IN-CALF COWS AND HEIFERS. 
This is a trying month with milch cows, there- 
fore let them receive increased attention, as we 
have before pointed out. 
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WORKING. ANIMALS. 
Let these be attended to, as we pointed out last 
month. 


SHEEP. 

Let these be particularly attended to during this 
month. 

EARLY POTATOES. 

As soon as the frost is out of the ground, and it 
it can be ploughed and put in first rate order, is 
the time to put in early potatoes. The land must 
be plough , harrowed and rolled until a fine tilth 
be obtained. Cut the sets a week before planting 
them, dry the sets with plaster and place them in 
a cool place. 

Run furrows six inches deep, put in four inches 
of long manure, place your potato sets therein, 
ten inches apart, previously have prepared a mix- 
ture comprised of four parts slaked ashes, one part 
plaster, one part slaked lime, and one part salt— 

ive the sets a dusting with this mixture, and cover 
them over two inches deep. When the potato 

lants come up, dust them with this mixture. 
When big enough to work, dust them again with 
the mixture, and repeat the dusting at every work- 
ing, and at intervals of a week until the vines are 
out ofbloom. This dusting must be done early in 
the morning when the vines are wet. 

ROOT CULTURE. 


It is too early to put in field crops of roots for 
cattle food, and we only remind you now that you 
may be preparing to put in an acre or two of the 
following roots, viz: Sugar Beet, Mangel Wurzel, 
Parsnip, Carrots and Ruta-baga, to feed your stock 
next winter. 


FENCES. 


Carefully examine these, and have every defec- 
tive panel restored. 


ORCHARD, 


All the trees in your orchard should be er 
examined, and each dead-limb, carefully sawed o' 
into the sound wood; the wound left should be 
smoothed down with a drawing-knife ; dress the 
wounded part with a mixture comprised of equal 
parts of fresh cow-dung and lime, or with a mixture 
made of two parts clay, one part lime, and one part 
tar, or you may paint the face of the wound with 
varnish, mariure around the trees and otherwise 
treat them as we advised last month. 


PLANTING ORCHARDS, ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBBERY. 
This work should be done as soon as the frost is 
out of the ground. 
In purchasing avoid tree pedlars, and be sure to 
have your trees properly planted. 


FLORICULTURE—FOR MARCH. 
Prepared for the American Farmer, by Jno. Feast, Florist. 
As the Spring advances much preparation will 
be necessary to push forward plants as rapidly as 
ae owing to the severe winter, which will 
eep vegetation back longer than usual ; and, from 
present appearances, will prove fatal to a great 
many plants growing out of doors. Many fine 
specimens, if not entirely killed, will be cut down 
to the ground, and require years to attain the same 
size ; and it will also prove those which are quite 
hardy. 
Camellias and Azaleas will be in fine bloom at 
this time ; and as they begin to grow, give them a 








watering of liquid manure or guanoat times. Also 
grafting or in-arching may be done, and cuttings 
put in a convenient place for a young stock. Fer- 
tilize the different flowers for seed; for new vari- 
eties to be obtained, keep a little higher degree of 
heat, in order to forward the growth. ; 

Cinerarias and Calceolarias re-pot in larger pots. 
As they advance in growth be careful in tieing the 
plants up, and spread out the shoots, in order to 
give them room to form fine specimens. Fumi- 
gate to keep down the green fly, which soon disfi- 
gures the plants if allowed to remain. Put the 
plants as near the glass as possible, in order to 
make bushy dwarf specimens. 

Dahlias,—It will be neces to examine the 
roots, and if some are wanted for anearly bloom, 
start them into growth by re-potting the whole or 
part of the root selected. By this method plants 
will be nearly in flower before the dry roots are 
put in the ground for a late bloom. Seed may be 
sown in some warm place, and when grown sufli- 
cient put in small sag to turn in the open ground 
at a proper season for transplanting. 

Achemenes, Gloxinias, and all bulbous roots of 
like character, re-pot in suitable soil and pots of 
proper size. They require to be kept warmer than 
green-house plants generally, and ina moist at- 
mosphere, a little shaded from the mid-day sun. 
Under such treatment the foliage will be fine, and 
mostly succeeds with a good bloom. 

Hot Beds, for the sowing of seeds, may be got 
ready; and the protection of young plants for head- 
ing out, as Verbenas, Petunias, and others; also 
such plants as have done flowering in the house, 
put aside, and arrange in order ‘those that are 
yet to flower togive the best effect. 

Geraniums will be making rapid growth. Keep 
them clean and free from insects, and near the 
glass, with plenty of air on fine days. By the end 
of the month pruning out of doors can be done, 
and such other work as getting the borders cleaned, 
walks made, and edgings planted of dwarf, box, 
or other material. 





Tennessee.—M. D. L. Stewart, Esq., Secretary 
of the Agricultural Society of Shelby Co., Tenn., 
writes us, under the direction of the Society, to 
subscribe to the American Farmer. He. says :— 
“The spirit of Agriculture with renewed force has 
seized upon the minds of our people, and a mighty 
effort is now being made, to make Tennessee stand 
second to no State in the Agricultural and Me- 
chanical Arts.’’ We heartily wish our Tennessee 
friends good speed. They will find generous 
rivalry in the good work of improvement among 
their brother famers of Maryland, Virginia, North 
Carolina, and indeed nearly all our Southern 
States. 


Tue Jaran Pea.—The editors of the Philadel- 
phia Ledger have aryeg. | seen a plant from one 
of these peas, raised b . L, Shaffer, Esq., the 
Cashier of the Girard Bank, which had upon 
its branches about {four hundred and fifty pods, 
the largest portion of which contained from two 
to three peas each, or yielding about one thousand 
percent. This from a single pea, in a single year’s 
growth, is something worthy of notice. If each 
pea possesséd the qualities of reproduction in the 
same degree, we; should have in the second year’s 
growth nearly a half a million of pods and a million 


of peas. or ager 
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OFFICE OF STATE CHEMIST. 
To the Editors of the American Farmer : 

Feeling some interest in this subject which has 
recently claimed considerable public attention, and 
believing as I do that it isa matter on which every 
tax paying citizen has a right to express an opinion, 
I venture to give mine. 

No one can doubt that the Legislature in framing 
the law, intended it for the benefit of the Agricul- 
tural interest of the State ; and incidentally, at least, 
. to benefit other interests—the consumers, as wel! 
as the producers. What benefits this, the greatest 
interest, is in some degree shared in by all classes. 
On the other hand, if this interest is depressed from 
untoward seasons and short crops, it is felt by all 
other classes in the State. 

Hence ths question, after some seven years of tri- 
al, has the law, as carried out, answered the pub- 
lic expectation? Have the crops paid well, as we 
farmers say? 

After carefully reading all the reports of the in- 
cumbent made to the Legislature, I have strong 
doubts whether this crop pays the cost of cultivation, 
much less the cost of seed, and a fair margin of pro- 
fit. T understand the experiment has cost the State 
some twenty thousand dollars ;* and if one could 
form a correct opinion, by the very generally ex- 
pressed views of farmers, we have paid, and are 
continuing to pay ‘pretty dear for the whistle.” 

1 am willing to admit for argument’s sake, that 
the Law was very inefficient and defective, as the 
State Chemist has often asserted in Reports, that it 
was; and possibly also, that the present incumbent 
has in all cases carried out its provisions in the best 
practicable manner, and was as competent as any 
other person in the State. 

Now admitting all this, and even more, I do not 
believe it begins to pay; and I think the sooner the 
office is abolished, and the fund appropriated to a 
well organized Agricultural College, the better will 
it be for all concerned—better for the State, better 
for the farmer, and better, by his own showing, for 
the State Chemist. 

After saying that I have seen little in the prece- 
ding reports of a practical useful character’, not 
familiar to the well read and well informed farmer, 
and ich was not accessable to all, from other 
source, [ pass them by,in the hope that others have 
been more benefitted by them than I could, and come 
tothe last s—and which we might reasonably 
conclude would be the best, after seven years ex- 
perience to guide and direct. It is public property, 
paid for out of the public money, and the public 
certainly has a right to express an opinion of its 
value, before paying for more of the ‘‘same sort.”’ 

From 1 to 14 inclusive, is mainly taken up, 
either directly or indirectly, in argument and rea- 
sons for a continuance of the office of State Chemist; 
and as appears to my—and perhaps limited com- 
prehension—is not in accordatice with either the 
letter or spirit of the law creating the office. But 
we will pass this by also, under the supposition that 
the Legislature had not, or could not frame an 
efficient law, and were not advised of the great 
necessity that existed for its continuance, imperfect 
as it was. ; 

On page 14 we find this assertion without reserva- 
tion or qualification :—‘*At the time of my first 
going into office, no manures, save a little marl, or 
lime or stable manure, badly taken care of, or a 


[*It has cost nearly, if not quite $30,000--Ep.] 


(Marcu, 


few thousand: pounds of bone dust, were used in 
Maryland!’ Now gentlemen, I would ask you, 
and for my own information, if this is really true, 
or merely a figure of speech? Can it be possible 
that in the State of Maryland, prior to May, 1848, 
when the State Chemist first ‘went into office,” that 
our farmers were so poor as to be able to buy “little” 
of these things, so benighted as not to know of their 
value ; and worst of all, so reckless of their own 
interest, as fo cast them aside ay utterly worthless? 
If this is not a wholesale slander on the whole body 
of farmers in the State, then I blush for our char- 
acter abroad. an 

Again, in page 19,—-efter omitting four pages of 
admitted “errors,” [see erratum on last page,] we 
quote as follows, also in. substance repeated on 
page 1]. ‘Since the creation of the office, the use 
of all the permanent manures, such as lime, phos- 
phatic guanos, and bone dust, has increased a hun- 
dred fold, and in a great degree by reason of, and 
by the immediate and direct influence of ifs teach- 
ings.” Now if this is correct, the ‘‘office’’ has 
exerted a vastly greater beneficial effect than I had 
supposed; and why? In many sections of the 
State, and long previous to this advent, lime was 
extensively used ; and all the bone dust that could 
be procured ‘*for love or money” found prompt and 
ready sales. Nay more, it is within my personal 
knowledge, that for years previous to 1848, orders 
went from this, and were filled in a neighborin 
State, for many thousands of bushels of groun 
bones. 

So far from the use of these articles being in- 
creased one hundred fold by the ‘‘teachings’’ of the 
office of State Chemist, or any other teachings, 
since 1848, I believe they have materially decreased, 
in many and large sectio:s, by the the inircduction 
and general use of Peruvian Guano. More lime, if 
not more bone dust, was used in the upper and 
middle counties of the Western Shore, if net also 
in some of the Eastern Shore, prior to 1848 and °49, 
than is at this time. For | think my data is quite 
reliable. 

There is however a paragraph on page 19, takes 


the preceding pages, in favour of contimuing the 
office, its salaries, &c, that is very difficult for 
a plain unlettered farmer to understand and reeon- 
cile. If you can throw any Editorial light on the 
subject I hope you will do so; for! perceive you 
frequently respond tb the queries of your subscri- 
bers about manures, grass seed, &c. &c. and this may 
perhaps be also in your line. The report reads, 
“From the above it will be seen that this office has 
not and could not be of any pecuniary profit to me, 
and that I have used it with no such end in view, 
therefore I can speak of its utility to all, and of its 
necessity indeed to a large portion of our fellow 
citizens. Let it be judged by .ils fruits, and even 
if these have not been abundant, they greatly ex- 
ceed the cost.’’ 

Now my difficulty is just this, and | expect it will 
puzzle wiser heads than mine. If the office is not, 
and cannot be of any pecuniary profit tothe incum- 
bent, why so much anxiety for its continuance, in 
opposition as I verily believe to the wishes of nine- 
teen-twentieths of our citizens ; for they consider it 
‘ta tree that beareth not good fruit.” 

I cannot attribute to any one an unworthy motive, 
and until better informed, must suppose the object 
to be a pure love for scientific research, and the 
pleasure of imparting instruction to others. This, 





in connection with the arguments and reasonings of 
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if it did not cost quite so much, I should commend 
in the highest degree :as few persons are found, 
who like the State Chemist, are willing to devote 
their time in the labyrinthian researches of Chem- 
ical science, without ‘pecuniary profit,’’ liberally 
disseminating their knowledge without reward. 

[had marked some other portions of the report, 
intending to refer to them and ask further questions; 
but my ris out, and doubtless you will con- 
clude this is enough for one letter. 

In conclusion at this time, [ would remark, that 
I do not desire to take anything from, that can be 
justl claimed for, the office of State Chemist; but 
judging by its ‘‘fruits’’ I do believe a vast deal more 
is claimed for it by the incumbent, that there isa 
shadow of title for it ; and if the State would ex- 
pend the same amount of money in purchasing and 
distributing gratuitously over the State, 3 or 4,000 
copies of the American Farmer, it would benefit 
the Agricultural interest ‘‘one hundred fold’? more 
than this office ever has, or is ever likely to do.— 
In its valuable and ample pages may be found both 
theory and practice, united with the experience of 
the best farmers in this and other States. Its 
‘teachings’? are valuable on many subjects con- 
nected with Agricultural pursuits, and have done 
infinitely more to increase our products and enlight- 
en our farmers, than has the office of State Chem- 
ist. Of its voluminous reports—sixteen thousand 
copies in this one edition, very few will probably 
take the pains to ‘‘winnow the wheat from the 
chaff,” and still fewer know how properly to pre- 
pare the soil for its cultivation, when the grains are 
separated from the surrounding mass of extraneous 
matters, 








Respectfully, yours, . 

A Prat Farmer. 
[The above is from one of the most intelligent 

and respected farmers of our State —-Ep. } 





ApoLisHMent oF THE OFFicgE OF State CueEmisr. 
After the most mature deliberation, the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture have reported to the House of 
Delegates, through their chairman, Mr. Davis, a bill 
to abolish the office of State Chemist. Forreasons 
heretofore given, we are satisfied that, under exist- 
ing circumstances, it is a proper step, and will be 
approved by the great mass of the farmers of 
the State. We learn from Annapolis, that there 
is a very general feeling in the Legislature 
against the continuance of the office, and we 
hope that the lobbying employed to defeat the bill 
now introduced, and the petitions that are being 
presented, for its continuance, (of which we have 
heard some queer stories) will not be permitted to 
stave off the action of the House to too late a day 
for a final decision. 


To the Editors of the American Farmer. 

Dear Sir :—Will you be kind enough to give me 
some information ting the treatment of milch 
Cows, to preyent their dying with the ailment, as is 
the case with most of them we buy in the valley of 
Virginia, and bring down in this part of the State, 
July, August, and September, are the Fatal months 
with them. A Farmer. 

Chesterfield Co., Va., February 4th, 1856. 

CL} Will some of our subscribers favour us an 
answer to the above.—Eps. Am. Farmer. 





Cuarrine Hay, &c.—Long feed should never be 
fed to domestic animals. By chaffing, a very con- 
siderable saving may be effected, even of the best 
and most sapid materials, By using on improved 
chaffer in the pre ion of long fudder, and a 
rasping machine in preparing roots, from one- 
fourth to one-third of the food ordinarily required 
to winter a stock of animals, may be easily econ- 
omised. With the first of these implements, much 
refuse matter may be advantageously worked up, 
and by means of the Jatter, provided you have a 
supply of beets, turnips, carrots, or other roots, it 
it may be rendered highly palatable to almost all 
animals. These machines cannot be too highl 
recommended, and will oe found to supply a desi- 
deratum’‘on every farm.—Germantown Telegraph. 

We see it commonly said in agricultural papers 
that it is economical and otherwise desirable to 
chaff or cut up all long feed intended for stock.— 
We are not sure of any very decided advantage 
which the practice has, except for giving bulk to 
chopped Rye and other ground food. An animal 
which has his hay furnished him in due quantity 
will consume all that he ought to consume, that is 
all that is sound and fit for food. To cut up Refuse 
matter and mix with other material to induce an 
animal to eat it; is decidedly a practice to be con- 
demned. It is Refuse only because it is unfit for 
use, and the instinct of the beast who refuses it, is 
the best test of its unfitness. 





Grain in THE West.—A correspondent in Lin- 
coln Co. Mo., inremitting his subscription, remarks : 

‘*Your Eastern merchants are holding back to 
gt our produce, at reduced rates in the spring, but 

guess they will miss the figure, as our wheat is 
nearly all sold, and our corn does not husk ‘out as 
wellas was expected before gathering.” 


We have seen statements of similar import, from 
other sections of the West. Agents for foreign 
governments were through the West, during the 
past Fall, buying up grain and provisions, and the 
great demand and high price, induced great efforts 
to get the surplus in the West, to market before the 
navigation of the rivers and canals were frozen up, 
and it may be found that the stoek on hand is not 
as large as hias been represented. 





Hort’s Suprer-Puospuate or Liaz.—A very 
material error having occurred in Mr. Lockwood’s 
advertisement on our supplemental sheet, in the 
figures of the following extract, we re-publish it 
here in a corrected form : 


Professor Hildreth, of New York, says: “After deducting 
16 4.100 per cent. of water, and 4 1.100 per cent. of Silicate 
of Lime (Sand) or a total of 20 5.100 per cent.; we have 
79 1.100 per cent. of valuable fertilizing salts in your pre- 

on; 48 3.100 per cent. of which is Phosphate of Lime. 

ere is evidently more of this Salt and of Ammonia, than 

is found in the ave of Peruvian Guano, with the addi- 

tional advan’ , which is indeed very great, of having the 

Phosphate of Lime in the form of a soluble Bi or Seper 

Phosphate of Lime ; besides the equally great advantage of 

having the Ammonia in the form of a fixed salt that will 
not escape by evaporation. 

I can safely say, that your Fertilizer, placed side by side 
with any other Fertilizer with which I am acquainted, and 
used to produce the ordinary crops cultivated in the United 
States, whether Wheat, Corn, Esculents ,Cotton or Tobacco, 
will excel them all. 
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ALBANY AGRICULTURAL WORKS, 


Warehouse, Seed Store, and Sales Rooms, No 52 State street, Albany, N. Y. 
EMERY BROTHERS, 


SOLE PROPRIETORS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
Emery’s Patent Railroad Horse Powers and Overshot Threshing Machines and Separator. 
ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


ACRICULTURAL MACHINES AND IMPLEMENTS, 


OF THE LATEST AND MOST IMPROVED KINDS EXTANT. 
Dealers in Grain, Field, Grass, Garden and Flower Seeds, and Fertilizers. 


THE Ho rse Powers. topsthes with the great variety of Labor-Saving Machines, to be propelled thereby. being the leading § ; 
artic] es manufactured by the proprietors, the attention of the public is especially called to them. Full Descriptive [i 
LUSTRATED CaTaLoGveEs containing directions. prices and terms of sale, warranty and payment, sent by mail, gratis, to 


post paid a pications, 

Upwards Twelve Hundred sets of the above-celebrated machines, have been made and sold in this city alone during the 
last twelve months, and without supplying the demand. The public may rest assured the reputation heretofore earned fo 
their manufactures, shai) be fully sustained, by using none but the best material and workmanship, and by a strict attention & 
business, they hope to merit and enjoy a continuance of the patronage heretofore so liberally bestowed. 
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As eee pumbers of Powers and other machines are being offered i in various sections of the country, resembling those of the 


manufacturers, is almost every partic 


, it becomes nee gece ous? to caution the public against the deception, and 10 en- 


’s Patent,”’ are upon all the same wheels, 


be distinguished from all others, they would say , the words * 
able thelg own elinks ot the chain, and th name aes ;some manner, an all in raised letters, is cast upon some 


parts of all their machines le the 
ae and their place of business. 


being also stencilled,in a conspicuous manner. with the name 


WARRANTY, CAPACITY, ECONOMY, &c. 


wlcunee Power and Thresher, serepredanind By 
wheat or rye, and the On 
wed crane double that amoun 


Thee TT ao satisfaction at he paren 
tise * tobe returned within three menthe and s twee wih 
ie 


z Honse P ebrey or ckwhe ‘tom 1195 bushels of wheat or BAe 


rer righ nt oF using th them in nan ay teri pry of the United Bt , 
with 2 a full and full t ahd 


with three or four men, of { surcehine from 175 
7 day. of of powers, &c. 


purchase money not found ~—h ew we 








OFFICE \ OF INSPECTOR OF GUANO, 


No, 11 Excuance Buiipine. 
Ti pustcation cargoes of Guano have arrived since last 


PERUVIAN, 
Oct. 16th, rk 3 “S, Churchman” contained ammonnia 


© 25th, ror Pirethese”’ contained ammonia 16.10 per 
. Ist, Bark “Albers” contained ammonia 16.95 per 
« ith, Ship © aaa contained ammonia 16.49 


Dec. 11th, Ship “c “Cairo” contained 16.50 per cent. 
20th, S “= “Manlius” contained ammonia 15.65 per 


All of hon HAE contained from 5 to 20 tons damaged 
guano—marked D. 
WHITE MEXICAN. 
December 23d, ““Neptune”’ contained 33.93 per cent. phos. 
a. _— » equ ual to 73.51 per cent. bone phosphate li 
e standard for white Mexican guano A here 
tees + placed at from 75 to 85 per cent. of bone phosphate 
e,and no cargo having arrived since the first, which 
soochant tat mark, the undersigned has determined to re- 
duce the standard, and to make all white Mexican guano 
con’ from 70 to 80 per cent. A—and from 60 to 70 per 
cent. B. ‘The present offers a favorable opportunity to 
make the change, as the above is the 5 EC 


nae ‘ket, 
MEXICAN GUANO. 
Oct. Ist, “Howard” contained 22.68 per cent. phosphoric 
acid, equal to 49.14 per cent. bone phosphate 
Ast, “Peerless” contained 99.91 hosph 
st, con per —- P or- 
ic acid, equal to 49. ceo S . 
1st, “Peer contained 30.54 = a phosphor- 
ic acid Sem gma A. A. 
“ 30th, “Echo” contained 19.10 per cent. phosphoric 
d, equ: ual to 41.38 per cent. B. 
Nov. 9th, Mate contained 25.90 = cent. phosphoric 
|, equal to 56.11 per cent. A. A. 
“ 26th, “Broosa” contained 14.25 per cent. phosphoric 
acid, equal to 30. sores! Cc. 
** 28th, “Gen ?? con 26.57 per cent. * area it 
oon, eRe acid, equal to 57.57 aoe A.A 
“White Swan” contained cent. phos- 
smo Bhan acid, equal to 58.18 mt m9 A. A. 
‘Gen. Taylor”-contained 29.10 per cent. phos- 
a Be oric acid, equal to 63.05 per cent. A.A. 
‘Louisa”’ contained 25.71 per cent. phosphoric 
acid, equal to 55.71 per cent. A.A 
Jan. Ist, “Mohawk & eset ” contained mt 95 per cent. 
& horic aaa equal to 58.39 A.*A. 
“« ny inginia Gri > contained 27.58 per cent. 
‘. aoa, sphoric ac ome ah to 59.75 per cent. ree 2 A. 


7.2 phosphoric 
” acid equal to 61.88 ap yn 


“ 93d, “African” contained 27. 41 per iat: phosphor- 
eee ual to 59.39 per cent. 
IAN. GUANO. 
Jan. 6th, ‘ aes contained phosphoric acid 40.19, 
— 87.07 bone phosphate of lime- mark- 


Nov. ~~ ‘White Swan” contained phosphoric acid 
—— to 88.72 bone phosphate of lime 


: WM, S. REESE, 

mhil-lt State Inspector. 
EXICAN GUANO.—The undersigned has now on 
hand, which he offers for sale at the lowest market 


pm 





Gnounp = Mexican Guano—A. 


And will continue to einai migiites during the eae 
fel 66 Buchanan’s Wharf. 








SYRACUSE NURSERIES. 


ww: offer for the "ee demand the usual 
Stock, consist- 

i A as 1 FRUIT TREES UF 
of which are of such age 
<r size as senders t em so desirable shiects of 
attainment to the impatient amateur, 
See ‘REES.—Five and six years old, having al already 

+ ue 50 cts. each. 













Pium Trres.—In ing for the last three apd gt 
Cuerry Trers.—Three to five years old, one or twice 
transplanted, - 50° to $1,00. 

ee Trees. —Duarf. —Fine lot of _May Dukes, aoe 
years o. - 

Among the Pears ‘are man beautiful specimen 
originally planted for Re hy oot fruiting. T. men ee, 
mostly new, but of estabiis SSommainan Met from 
decidedly “‘good” to “first nt eo ‘ersons d 
trees, in order to train them according to their went peel. 
ences, can be supplied in variety, with one year Lge 
vwarfs or Standards that are ek magnificent. lected 
trees, 30 cts“each, or $25 per 100. 

E VERGREE} NS. 
Norway Firs, 1 to bars stock &s mmetrical 
Barsam “ 2 to 4 , erg oh = 
Buiack Sprucz,lto3 “ * ue “ ag 
HeEMLocks 2to4d * very handsome, 16,00 ** 100 
Axrsor Vite, Am., 1 to7 feet, 8,00 « « 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES. 










Ornamental Trees and Shrubs, Roses, Dahlias, Phlozes, 
Green Grose Howes Fay Bedding pe Lions in great, variety +4 
wo years 0 Lp te 

last last oping, Fs Ky fine size and gro ote the thousead 
at 0,000 at $3,50; la thee 
sine Wittows war, eae nalis-Cuttings = fe heh 


shoots at $5 per 1000. 
be nae say Roots.—Two years old, at $1,50 per 100; ex- 


ngly 
RHUBARB. pare Linneus, and Victoria, at $10 per I00, 
Foy the popular sorts of the smaller fruits, Currants, Ber- 


“To wholesale Aanless, whom we haye-heen com 

scer this ring, and to others ini ing 10 buy 
in the fall we can confidently hold e prom- 
ere, a su “4 ‘ x Ses 34 oy 1 axjeucaal 
e products of revious 

season within on panty, ae « beds 
Cc Nos. 1 2 3, 4, 2 and 5, furnished for a stamp 
. “A letter stamp for No. 1, and for 


stam 
, SMITH, & HANCHETT, 
mhl-2t Syracuse, New York. 
AULT’S ENGLISH GARDEN SEEDS. 


york, received by steamers via New 
", fresh and 


each to prepa: repay Pos 
each of the o' art 0 eno oe cent 





car Iie, Sk which are of the onme su 
as those heretofore shy us, which given. 
satisfaction. ForSaleby _ so"mnucl 


SAMUEL AULT 
‘tbs Sg Calvert and Water Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


“IRTE ROE Pe 
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“GREAT ‘TRIAL 
CORN AND COB MILLS, 


AT CINCINNATI, FEBRUARY 2D, 1856. 


YOUNC AMERICA MILL 
AGAIN VICTORIOUS!! 
The following telegraphic dispatch has just been 
received from Cincinnati: 
The great trial of Corn and Cob Mills is 
over. The Su.ver Cup Prize awarded to 


Leavitt's Young America Mill. 
The Little Giant, after accepting the chal- 
lenge, failed to appear in the contest, and 
Scott & Hedges’ New Double Mill badly beat- 


en. ,E. WHITMAN & ©0., 
mhl 63 Exchange Place, Balt., Md. 


NOTICE! 
THE TROY GRAIN MILL. 
E Prog mye Syn inform our omg ag friends that 


ments to manufaeture the 
N & COBCRUSHER COM- 








eee Ei SLL sed CORN « COBCRUARER OD 
m can be seen m at our fac- 
ory. In next No. of American Farmer we ive a full 
desert tion, with fi of this truly unIqUE ine, and 
an artic le so valuable for plantation use 


R. SINCLAIR, Jn. & CO. 


CHINESE, OR JAPAN POTATO. 
DIOSOCOREA BATATAS. 
WM. BR. PRINCE & CO. 
Flushing, N. ¥., 


AN SUPPLY IMMEDIATELY. 
hepeng a By apn sound DIGSCOREAS 
at $5 $10 per package. DIGSCOREAS Tn 
by Express ; or th will retain them sub- 
ject t order fo be sent tin March either dry or growing in 
small pots. ive pamphlets will be sent to. appli- 


0G Priced Catalogues of Trees and Plants will be sent 
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SOUTHERN NURSERY. 
APPLE TREES, @ 


of Virginia and North Caroling A 

‘ing the whole winter, and equal in size 

quality to the thee og tr Northern Sorts, 

which ri exceptions in t the 
Acparegte rn 


mental Trees and Shrubs, Evergreens, & Ay i | 
be made when desired by th e proprictor, so as to affords 
regular succession of fruits through the season. Pric 
Catalogues sent to all applicants. H. R. ROBE 
mhil-it* Hopewell Nurseries, Frederickebure, ie 


Mowing and Reaping Machines. 
A LLEN’S CELEBRATED REAPING AND MOWING 
me ad Le never clog, and can be work: 
on rough ig Blame aces. Wright’s Reaper with Ris, 
kin’s e-Raker yea Meprem ormick’s and Bye hele w 
er, Ketchum’s Mower all other good machines. : 
ALLEN’S Superior Horse Power and Thresher; Bo. 
gardus’s, fey Bat Hall’ “* Men nef * and a siveaeninas F inds, 
Agricultural and Horti: Met a 
and complete assortment; Field t Field and Gas Garden’ Seeds of 
sorts; Peruvian Guano, Superphosphate of Lime, Bone Dust, 


189 and 191 Water St., New York, 



























GARDENING FOR THE SOUTH. 


B W. N. WHITE, of Athens, Georgia. A most com- 
ent of Horticulture, 


plete manual for e departm 

embrocieg f the V; ae wey ie semis Garden, the 
ower en. e Pleasure oe ols 8. dapted particu.. 
Me ae a Meseeratt 
io or sent by us prepaid 

toany part of the Union on recei; 

a Cit. SARTON B CO., 
Agricultural blishers, 

mhl-it 140 New York. 





STEAM MARBLE WORKS, 
Corner of North and Monument Sts. Ber. Belle. Md. | 


HE undersigned are prepared to furnish Marble Man- 
eer dvds Gaaicary, Vared her exccmmntaitione tl i 


re- | for floors, ry Te &c., on reasonable terms, 
and at short notice; and w invite. purcha- 
sers to call oak, euomdne tale je and extensive stock | 
now op hand. The trade furnished with Slabs—Blocks cut 
to size, » ee, on reasonable terms. 

mhl.ly SISSON & BAIRD. 
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